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In the Swiss Mountains with a Camera 


Part Two 


The Inner Bernese Oberland 


CARINE AND 
NTERLAKEN, the terminus of 


many a tourist’s holiday, is the 
gateway to the very pick of Bernese 
MEby ics Oberland scenery. The Promised 
Se | Land can be glimpsed on fine days 
up the Lauterbrunnen Valley, with the great 
Jungfrau peak and the pure, snow-covered 
Silberhorn glistening in the morning-sun: but 
we are not on speaking or photographic terms 
with these giants at Interlaken, and it is a great 
pity to leave the country without having made a 
closer acquaintance with them. 

To see this inner district of the Bernese Ober- 
land to best advantage, we advise the traveler 
to take the funicular from Wilderswill, just 
bevond Interlaken, to Schynige Platte (one and 
one-half hours) which lifts him to an elevation 
of over six thousand feet, and at once gives the 
very finest view of the group of three famous 
mountains, the Eiger, Ménch and Jungfrau, 
that can be obtained from anywhere. There is 
nothing but to snap the giants right away from 
the little hotel-terrace on the edge of the preci- 
pice. The viewpoint cannot be improved on; 
but the difficulty that presents itself is to com- 
bine in one exposure the dazzling brightness of 
the peaks on the horizon, which fill up a high 
skyline, and the dark slopes of the grass-covered 
Miinnlichen, the eminence in the foreground. 
It is one of those cases in which a graduated 
filter is a necessity, and we advise a very careful 
adjustment of it, with the camera, however 
small it may be, securely fixed on a_ tripod. 
Thus the foreground can be given a full exposure 
without the distant snow-mountains being unduly 
overexposed. If the photograph is made in the 
hand, it is as likely as not that we shall tilt the 
camera too much up or down, and so either over- 
do or underdo the screen-effect. Such an open 
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and brilliant view presents itself that we shall 
probably require a lens-hood, and this in our 
experience is difficult to use with the graduated 
filter. But we have got over it by placing the grad- 
uated filter inside the bellows close up to the lens, 
and of course upside down, thus leaving the 
outer flange of the lens free for the hood. This is 
quite possible even with a 2!4 x 31-inch Sybil 
camera; but the graduated screen must be’ taken 
out of its holder and used alone, and can be 
raised or lowered to a certain extent by either 
letting it fall between the folds of the bellows, or 
stand on the edge of one. 

From Schynige Platte on foot to the Faulhorn 
(four hours) is one of the finest walks in the 
Oberland. Starting high, we have little climbing 
and magnificent views all the way. It is a noted 
district for Alpine flowers, many rare specimens 
being often discovered in the high rock-strewn 
meadows along the track, which, to add diversity 
to the trip, passes through one or two small 
snow-fields. To visit the Faulhorn, ‘an isolated 
peak (eight thousand eight hundred and six feet) 
with a comfortable, old-fashioned inn built just 
below the summit, is something of an experience. 
Situated in wild, savage country with no other 
habitation in sight, the contrast between the 
welcome comfort of the inn and the rugged 
inhospitable mountains is intense. We have 
been to it often, once getting weather-bound 
there, and witnessing the drama of a thunder- 
storm in the high Alps, which is quite a first- 
rate performance, and very absorbing to watch 
as the play of the lightning and the crash of the 
thunder came leaping from peak to peak, ever 
nearer until, with a downpour of rain, our refuge 
was enveloped. 

From the Faulhorn it takes only about two 
and one-half hours to walk down to Grindelwald, 
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SUMMER-SNOW AT JUNGFRAU—JOCH 


and we are again in civilisation. Half way, the 
lonely Bachalp Lake is reached. We thought, in 
passing, that it should make a good photograph: 
but the sky was overcast and there was no 
central point of interest. Just as we were giving 
it up, a herd of cattle that had been, so far, out 
of the picture, suddenly galloped to the water 
and stood in it, no doubt trying to dispense with 
the attentions of the biting flies. The sun 
flickered on the animals through a passing cleft 
in the clouds, and we lost no time in making an 
exposure. Three minutes later, the cattle and 
the sun had gone, and the scene had no interest 
or contrast. We draw attention to the subject 
as one of those instances in which luck plays an 
important part in camera-work. 

Grindelwald is one of the easiest places in 
Switzerland from which to visit glaciers. There 
are two almost close to the village, and the upper 
one has an added interest in that it is moving 
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fast rate—to be 
One can 
walk along the face and see clearly how vegeta- 
tion, even good-sized trees, are gradually being 


forward at, for a glacier, a very 
exact, a foot every twenty-four hours. 


enveloped. Besides, there is an extremely 
interesting bit of apparatus installed on the 
doomed ground and connected with the glacier, 
which measures and records on paper the actual 
distance advanced day by day. There are walks 
that take one into the very heart of glacier-land, 
where we can travel along the side of one for 
miles, as by an immobilised river. We can peer 
into the great crevasses, and watch the fearful 
pressure at corners around which the irresistible 
mass finds its way. 

From Grindelwald we either walk (a delightful 
uphill-tramp) or take the little electric train, 
to the Kleine Scheidegg, where the greatest 
sensation of the district begins, viz: the railway 
journey to the Jungfrau-Joch. Beginning at 
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six thousand seven hundred feet, it rises to eleven 
thousand, three hundred and forty-two feet at the 
Joch, and there is talk of its being carried to 
the actual summit of the Jungfrau itself. This 
railway has no other purpose than to bring the 
beauties and wonders of the high Alps within 
the reach of all. It runs in a tunnel nearly the 
whole distance because of the difficulties of 
construction at such a high altitude. But there 
are several stopping-places where ten minutes 
are allowed for passengers to go and see the view 
through solid, rock-hewn archways. After three 
of these halts, we come to the Jungfrau-Joch 
Station, the highest railway-station in Europe. 

The change is really startling. We leave what 
appears a well-regulated underground line (we 
might be traveling by the Hampstead Tube 
or the New York subway) to emerge suddenly 
on to a big baleony with a dazzling view of 
snow-covered mountains, and the Aletsch Glacier 
below us. By a covered gallery, hanging on to 
the steep face of the cliff, we reach the open. It 
is August, and down at Grindelwald, two hours 
back, we saw fruit ripening. Here we gaze on an 
Arctic landscape; but the sun is shining and it is 
quite warm. QOne’s first idea is of photography. 
There, before us, are the winter-landscapes, but 
with a difference—not only in the quality of the 
snow, but in the sky. Exposures are much the 
same as in winter; but unless care is exercised in 
choosing our subject, we are likely to get ugly, 
dark patches of rock from which the summer- 
sun has melted the snow. But for all that, there 
are grand studies to be made at the Jungfrau- 
Joch in summer, as a considerable area of snow- 
covered ground is safe for people to wander 
about unattended. There is plenty to occupy 
the photographer for a whole day. Beyond the 
landscape-work proper, which varies radically 
according to the direction in which we look, 
there are curious, near-up snow-and-ice effects, 
ice-caves and many interesting mountaineering- 
figures. The skies, too, are wonderful, and at 
such an elevation we have splendid views of 
them. Then, again, if we chance to come in 
July, when the great summer ski-sports are 
held, and skilled runners congregate from all 
parts of the country, it is possible to get pictures 
of winter-sports at their best, only made in 
midsummer, for there are ski-races and jumping- 
competitions that are equal to any held in 
the winter month of January. 

From this high position we return by train 
to the Scheidegg and start a delightful walk, 
skirting the sombre Lauberhorn and the Tschug- 
gen, to the Minnlichen (one and one-half hours) 
where there is an inn. It is a sort of narrow 
hog’s back terminating in a sharp peak, from 
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which we look across the deep Grindelwald 
valley at Schynige Platte. From the saddle of 
the Minnlichen, over a sheer precipice, Wengen, 
nearly three thousand feet below, can be seen, 
with Lauterbrunnen, another fifteen hundred 
feet deeper down still, and, far up the Lauter- 
brunnen Valley, Miirren comes in sight on its 
rocky ridge. We apologise to the reader for the 
frequent mention of actual heights; but figures 
are perhaps more convincing than pages of 
description and, certainly, take less space. 

From the Minnlichen, a  mountain-path 
brings us down to Wengen, a very popular 
village, with every variety of accommodation 
for tourists. Here we can either take the train, 
or continue our walk down to Lauterbrunnen 
in the valley. This is an old-world village and 
the center of the lace-making industry of the 
district, which is carried on in lone mountain- 
hamlets. It is also the district of waterfalls, 
one of which, and the most pictorial, is close to 
the village. But the great attraction is the 
Triimmelbach Falls (three-quarters of an hour’s 
walk) where, in course of time, a huge volume of 
water has found its way through the rocks and 
bored some remarkable tunnels. It does not, how- 
ever, lend itself to photography. 

And now we ascend the opposite hill, either 
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by one of the steepest little funiculars in Switzer- 
land, or by foot, our destination being Miirren, 
the village of views. Looked at from a distance, 
it seems as if the houses must surely tumble off 
their foundations, so near the edge of the precipice 
are they built. It is a place where the camera 
must never be left behind, for every time we go 
out the effect is different. We are under the very 
shadow of the Jungfrau—the Ménch is opposite 
and the Eiger is close at hand—and clouds will 
gather gracefully around its summit, clothing 
it as with diaphanous draperies, through which 
the sun will glow, making subjects as difficult to 
photograph as they are beautiful to gaze upon. 
In such work our own error has generally been 
on the side of overexposure, and it is wise to 
realise at once that the limits of our craft do not 
allow anywhere near a true representation of 
such a scene. If we use a strong color-screen, 
the brilliance of the deep-blue sky, seen through 
the clouds, will be lost. The result may be 
dramatic, but will probably be theatrical. And 








if a K1 color-screen is employed, our picture 
may be weakened; but there will probably be 
sufficient resemblance left to recall the transient 
wonders we beheld on the groundglass. 
Miirren abounds in walks, and quite short ones 
give entirely new groupings of the mountains. 
A funicular that starts from the middle of the 
village will land us in seven minutes one thousand 
feet above it at the Allmendhubel, a grassy knoll 
from which the scenery is even grander than 
below. Here, too, we are close to the famous 
Blumental, the well-named Valley of Flowers, 
where, in June, the abundance and variety of 
Alpine blossoms is amazing. One simply walks on 
flowers, the whole valley being like some immense 
fairy-garden, filled with beautiful forms and a 
blaze of color. From Miirren it is but a short 
trip down the Lauterbrunnen Valley (by train 
or on foot) to our starting-point, Interlaken, 
and we have completed our round of the inde- 
scribably beautiful Inner Bernese Oberland. 


(The End) 
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Autumn 
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S\N Autumn, even in August, the 
thoughtful days begin, and we can 
ia walk anywhere with profit.” So 
_ ACE wrote a man who was both a great 
eed thinker and walker, Henry David 
Thoreau. Nature’s paths may be walked and 
re-walked, and if thoughtfully, what a depth of 
loving sympathy we find; what a richness of 
insight is given us, and how illuminated with 
joy, the beauty. Oh, when you have walked the 
winding road, and climbed the last soft hill, and 
come upon the brook and its willows, their golden 
sheen a little browned by September; when you 
have lost yourself in the color-rioting October 
woods, you have forgotten summer’s overwhelm- 
ing magnificence and the magic of the spring, 
the poignant force of Autumn has crowded them 
out of your mind. 

The lure of this season of mellow days quickens 
my love of Nature, and kindles the spark that lies 
deepest in my heart. My eye is charmed and 
soothed, and in the all-pervading quiet of the 
meadow-spaces, in the lovely rooms of the forest 
or the mysterious retreats of the marsh, is some- 
thing significant of the best of each of the seasons. 
Nature is clearly telling me to stop and think; I 
hear her say, Dream if you will, not the meaning- 
less dreams of spring or the vague fancies of sum- 
mer, but the definite dreams of Autumn. 

Ah, as you step among the rustling leaves of a 
beech-wood, or loiter in a grove of maples and 
birches, what a power it is that seems to grasp 
and master you; you suddenly realise that you 
have been looking with wonder and admiration 
at the works of men and taking the works of God 
for granted... Have you ever seen the breadth of 
living feeling of Nature in any work of humanity? 
Did you ever know the skies, the landscape, or 
any of the works of the Perfect Builder, to fall 
into disfavor? Therefore, in the calm and 
majesty of the Autumn season, let us be thought- 
ful. If we are pursuing the study, as it is called, 
of Nature, our thoughts should be serene, confi- 
dent that what we learn will hold something of 
Divine integrity. If we are making pictures, 
they should help others to see Nature and the 
expressions of her Giver, with more thoughtful- 
ness than ever he‘ore. 

There must be an absence of tricks and man- 
nerisms in your pictures of Autumn; for they are, 
really, emptiness. What will you do with those 
dramatic effects as the morning light breaks over 
the colors of October, if you depend on technical 
cunning and leave out imagination? Technical 
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perfection never made a picture great, and unless 
there is emotion, of what avail is knowledge? 


The Old Pasture-Fence 


**And if you walk for half-a-mile, 
The Village street is left behind, 
And eager is my heart’s desire 
To mount the fell and kiss the wind.” 

In Autumn, a wave of compelling force sweeps 
over the outdoor-trails and bathes their way in a 
light both tender and mysterious. <A trail which 
calls to me often, begins at the side of an old 
pasture-fence and follows it, and others like it, 
for more than a mile. How blue are the asters 
along this walk, and how perfect the goldenrod; 
they are not soiled with the dust of the main 
highway, they are away from the common places. 
I see a little farther into the lives of Nature’s 
flowers and birds here; yes, even the sky has a 
changed aspect—its forms and tints more beauti- 
ful—and when my eye descends to earth and 
lingers on the old fence, its faded gray has be- 
come a warm brown touched with color. Its 
rough boards are transformed and I feel the love 
the birds must have for it, the affection the flowers 
know that grow all their lives by its side, the 
fellowship of the dwarfed trees and shrubbery that 
follow its length and the comradeship of the grass 
that creeps all about it. 

To follow the trail by the old pasture-fence on 
a clear day is to have a finer appreciation of sun- 
light; it glistens on the moss-covered spots of the 
weathered boards, on the leaves already golden, 
and glows warmly on the red and brown ones. A 
finer appreciation too, of gray days, the whole 
landscape being blended into a soft, lovely gray 
tone, with the purples, blues and greens besides 
Autumn’s gayer colors, subdued in a marvelous 
way. And on a rainy day, the charm is still 
there, the song sparrow still sings in his tree-top, 
the wet leaves shine as if remembering the sun- 
light, and the softly falling rain is but another 
beautiful dress of Nature. 

Days along the old pasture-fence! They are 
days of communion with Nature’s peace and 
mystery, days of feasting the eye on perfect 
tranquillity. There is no barren ground, for on 
all sides are reaches of pure open fields bathed 
in tender browns, golden greens, sober reds and 
yellows, with a great sweep of harmonious sky. 

Picture-makers should go often to the same 
place; you must know a place to love it, and you 
must love it to picture it. When you love a 
landscape as you should, you can show people 
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THE OLD PASTURE-FENCE 


something they never saw before and never will 
see otherwise. The earth is very old but always 
young in your heart, and your vision is always 
new because you see with your soul. In your 
picture, remember, it will not be the wonderful 
imitation of the scene that counts, it will be the 
suggestion of those things you did not see, that 
cannot be seen. It is the spirit of the picture that 
holds us; it may be unattractive in appearance 
and crude in finish, yet carry us back to the heart 
of the wood, to the shore of the brook, to some 
rugged upland or soft-lying lowland. 


At the Edge of the Autumn Woods 


“There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn-wood.” 


These words of Longfellow—how well they suit 
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the mood of a man who comes to the edge of the 
autumn-woods and sits quietly, absorbing the 
beauty of the brown-bedded brook, the sun- 
painted old trees, the verdant edges of the 
shore and the entrancing distance into the forest 
depths. The woods-edge is not far from the 
end of the old pasture-fence; a smooth field 
crossed, a grassy road followed and the ‘clustered 
trees” are before me with the brook emerging 
from their midst, such an air of placid charm on 
its surface, as could only have come from its life 
in this wise old wood. The Brook! that stream 
of delicate harmonies, that gliding, curving silver- 
thread that calls for your most idyllic vision! 
The Wood! that home of Nature’s tenderest 
moods! I cannot estimate the value of such a 
walk as this—where the wild sweetness of the 
forest envelops me, where the big pictures of 
Nature embrace my soul, where thoughts are 
kept alive that should never die. The worth of 
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it is precious, real, and I know that without it we 
fail to grasp all of life’s meaning. 

We are unconsciously affected by Nature 
whether we think about it or not; how much 
better to be conscious of it and let her influence 
be one to help us uphold the noblest ideals. 
Look at the great trees along the woods-edge that 
in their autumn-dress are like huge flowering 
plants, the gorgeous flame from which must burn 


bridge and push through a small group of cedars, 
finding before me a giant Sycamore-tree. 


The Old Sycamore 


“T love to wander through the woodlands hoary, 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 
When summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away.” 


I am envious of the old tree; how many 





AT THE EDGE OF THE AUTUMN-~WOODS 


through our alloy and free us of unworthiness. 
Think of the woods-trail that enfolds our loveliest 
dreams and of the clear-voiced stream that 
gently caresses our moods. Is your love for 
Nature sealed up in vour heart? 

The brook is the open door of the wood and a 
walk by its side is filled with delights. There is 
one place where a sudden curve is rounded, that I 
always find Nature animated. as if proclaiming 
the joy of the woods-life; farther on. among the 
hemlocks, I am awed by the weird stillness. At 
the brook-door, on the other side of the wood, I 
leave the trail and follow the stream as best I 
can, for it now enters an open marsh where it 
winds its way slowly with many crooks and turns, 
even making its follower wade, in places. The 
grass here is a faded brown, the bushes soft reds 
and purples, dull greens and yellows, with a 
distant line of beautiful gray-blue hills. When 
I have left the last bend, I cross an old, weathered 
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beautiful memories it must have. of other 
autumns. of mornings and evenings, of days of 
wind and rain, of winter, with even the brook 
under a snowy mantle. Its background is ever 
one of transcendent loveliness. The charm of 
Nature is again intensified in this open space 
on this rise of ground under the old Sycamore: 
it is a spot where one is impressed with the 
peculiar beauty of the season. The great tree 
stretches its arms high in the air, reaching almost 
to “Where the great clouds like countries lie.” 
I would that my imagination could penetrate 
more keenly and seize upon the elusive charms 
I know are here. 

Ah, I make an entry of affection in my journal, 
when I lounge under the old Sycamore; I passed 
a world of beauty in the meadow, my spirit was 
exalted in the wood, the brook’s charm. still 
lingers in my heart, but there is a special sweet- 
ness in my affection for this rounded knoll where 
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stands the old tree. It is pleasant to stand under 
such a tree, a tree that of itself exhales a sense of 
joy, that is so alive with beauty that it seems no 
longer inanimate. 


oer 


The brook runs ever by, 

But seems to pause the while it flows; 
*Tis more like a line of sky, 

So placidly it flows.” 


A picture here, just for the sake of novelty, 


Autumn-Birches 


“The birch, most shy and ladylike of trees, 
Her poverty, as best she may, retrieves, 
And hints at her foregone gentilities 
With some saved relics of her wealth of leaves.” 


It is but a short walk from the old Sycamore 
to the edge of the sand plains, the home of the 
“Sand Pine.” The home, too, of innumerable 
groups of white birches. They are trees of 





AUTUMN—BIRCHES 


would be a desecration; even with the most 
serious intent, one can bring away but the ghost 
of his wishes. There is something about photo- 
graphic precision that we all like and if we can 
only avoid hardness, we may be able in a photo- 
graph to see Nature. But to see the glory that 
dazzles us, to feel the mystery that pierces our 
coldest reserve, to taste a purity like that of the 
Autumn air, these priceless gifts of Nature can- 
not be put into our most beautiful pictures. 
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lovely grace that shine in their simple surround- 
ings; their very shadows seem to touch the earth 
gently and such a web of beauty as they weave 
over the waste-land. Seen growing on the edges 
of groves of white pine or pitch pine, their gleam- 
ing bark and shining leaves look from afar like 
fires of white flame. 

This vast tract of sandy land is traversed by a 
labyrinth of roads, for the most part forsaken 
long ago and which have come to seem like roads 
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AN AUTUMN-ROAD FREDERICK B. HODGES 


made by Nature herself. They are picturesque 
in the extreme, grass and even flowers growing 
between the wheel-tracks. Imagine a road that 
is just a soft track through the woods, its curves 
marked by groups of white birches, its long 
stretches bordered by fine specimens of pitch 
pine broken in places by gleams from small oaks 
and poplars. It is fascinating to follow one of 
these old woods-ways, coming constantly to new 
effects, winding down into a dark zlen with bluffs 
of sand each side surmounted with rough old 
pines, and at the bottom a stream creeping under 
a tangle of willows and alders, then up again 
where the way is level, through plains of shad- 
bushes, huckleberries, blackberries and ferns. 
Nature strikes a rare note in this wild expanse; 
to stand on one of the open knolls and look off 
over the landscape in late August, just before 
sunset with a sky of marshalled clouds waiting 
to be tinged with color, with a half-dozen olive- 


backed thrushes singing their best—this is an 
experience your memory forever treasures. Then, 
after the last gleam of red has slipped over the 
horizon, the whip-poor-wills begin their chant. 
One returns from these wilds with a benefited 
intelligence, a clarified vision and a holier sense 
of reverence. 


**A sudden sunshine through the trees, 
A gleam upon the grass, 
A mystic whisper in the breeze— 
And God himself doth pass.” 


An Autumn-Road 


“There is something in the autumn that is native to 
my blood 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 
And my heart is like a rhyme, 
With the yellow and the purple and the crimson 
keeping time.” 
Sometimes the crowning glory of Autumn is 
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found along the roads; it is there perhaps, that 
you feel to the full her exhilarating riot of color. 
Afar off, down the hill and across the level valley, 
where the road ends in a small speck of light, is 
the sunset-band of gold that throws back over 
the landscape already gorgeously tinted, the 
whole scale of color in a radiant glow. Ah, in 
this distinguished atmosphere one realizes that 
Nature-love is not a thing of the intellect, but 
of the emotions. Men seem fatally indifferent 
to this, to the spiritual. But to look upon the 
wild, white water of the brook and not hear the 
voice that rises above it, to walk along the high- 
road with your soul untouched, to ramble over 
the old roads that lie so close to Nature and not 
be hand in hand with a Divine peace, seems to 
me impossible. 

The road seems to dip into the hollow for a 
bit of quiet, rising to the hill-top again, fresh for 
the long, free stretch ahead. Its curves are 
gracefully taken and around them open new vistas 
of delight. The winds that race along with vou 
blow the flush of color into your very soul; and 
the smile of the hills, is it not the smile of a 
presence? 


**Now along the solemn heights 
Fade the Autumn’s altar-lights.” 


Nature has hung a mysterious curtain at the 
windows of Autumn; if we raise it with imagina- 
tion, the wood we see will be enchanted, the 
brook’s clear waters will picture beautiful har- 
monies, the fields and pastures will be robed in 
poetry, the hills will be rolling lines of inspiration 
and the roads will be brushed with sorcery. 


There will be soft skies and low winds, shining 
mornings and shadowy evenings, dark pines and 
scarlet maples, brown meadows and _ gold-clad 
marshes, flushed groves and flickering waters and 
the call of the outdoors will not be denied. 

The fascinations of Autumn are sure to attract 
the camerist and he is almost equally sure to be 
misled by them, to be tempted to make pictures 
because of beautiful color-effects. Should you 
seek out some noble old guardian of the woods, 
show him up sharply; the lines of his strong body 
and gnarled, rugged limbs deserve to be fea- 
tured. But if you come upon the brook, consider 
its soft ripples and tender eddies, its manner of 
stealing furtively under old mossy roots and creep- 
ing past fern-banks and let vour treatment be less 
literal. And if it be a fine meadow reaching away 
to the distant range of hills, touched by the sad- 
ness of the autumn-wind, be thoughtful or your 
picture will inspire no poetic feeling. We have 
all seen both sharp and soft pictures that we 
liked and that touched us greatly by recalling 
some loved effect of Nature; but it was not be- 
cause of their softness or sharpness, it was in 
spite of it. In the hands of some men, detail or 
the lack of it is a secondary matter. 

The days that I have been with Autumn, along 
The Old Pasture-Fence, or walking at The Edge 
of the Autumn-Woods; resting under The Old 
Sycamore, or wandering among the Autumn- 
Birches and upon An Autumn-Road, are days 
marked deeply in my memory. If it is possible 
for me, a lover of all the seasons, to care a little 
more for one than the others, that one would 
be without a doubt AutuMN. 


Photographing for Lantern-Slides 


FRANK A. WAUGH 






INE highly important branch of 
) photography is the making of 
lantern-slides. Teachers and pub- 
lic lecturers use thousands of these 
transparencies, some of them good, 
many of them indifferent, a considerable per- 
centage of them mere photographic atrocities. 
Now, it ought to be remembered that in this 
day of universal “movies” people are no longer 
interested merely in seeing pictures: the novelty 
of that has all worn off. Nothing less than a thor- 
oughly good picture will hold the attention or 
pass the criticism of the sophisticated public. 
My experience convinces me that the public 
lecturer in these days ought not to show any- 
thing but well-colored slides. Uncolored slides 


are admissible only for maps, diagrams or very 
special subjects, such as machine-details. But 
there is a world of difference between slides 
skilfully colored and those on which somebody 
has daubed some paint. This difference is not 
appreciated by some; but it tells on the audience 
which has to sit through an hour’s lecture. 
What I wish to speak of at this time, however, 
is the problem of making the original photo- 
graphs for use in lantern-slide lectures. Too 
much emphasis can not be given to the fact that 
a good lantern-slide can never be made from 
a poor negative, though hundreds of pseudo- 
lecturers have overlooked this axiom. As a first 
step I would urge the use of a comparatively 
long-focus lens. Unfortunately a large number 
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of popular cameras, pocket-type and others, are 
sent out equipped with rather short-focus lenses. 
This tendency is given further emphasis in the 
foolish effort for high speed, since speed is often 
gained at a sacrifice of focal length. At any rate, 
the focus is often so short that the picture and 
the lantern-slide show distorted perspective. 
This difficulty can be partially remedied in many 
cases by using only a small section from the cen- 
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ter of the negative in making up the lantern- 
slide. But the best way is to pay the price and 
buy a lens the equivalent focus of which is 25 to 
50% more than the diagonal of the plate or film 
used in the camera. 

But to make a good lantern-slide mathematical 
perspective should be fully supported by aerial 
perspective. In other words, there should be a 
perfectly competent separation of planes. Three 
rules will help toward this end: (1) Make ex- 
posures only in good light—not very bright nor 
very dull—and when the atmosphere is filled 
with color. (2) Use an anastigmat lens. (3) 
Use wide apertures—do not stop down more 
than necessary. With regard to the first point, 
experience ought to teach much, although some 
photographers seem to be very slow to learn. 
There are days when light and atmosphere are 








good, and there are bad days when no amount 
of effort can make a good negative. I find that 
many outdoor subjects, especially in the woods, 
‘an be photographed most successfully in a thin, 
misty rain. 

In developing the atmosphere or aerial per- 
spective of the lantern-slide, the value of good 
skies should not be overlooked. Spectacular 
cloud-effects are not necessary, although good 
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clouds usually help, especially if the slide-colorist 
knows how to manage them. The main requisite 
is to have the feeling of a sky in the picture. In 
photographing landscapes for lantern-slides the 
use of a sky-filter or soft ray-filter is to be strongly 
recommended. 

Some of the soft-focus lenses appeal to one 
immensely for pictorial landscape-photography; 
but they do not seem to give satisfactory re- 
sults when translated into lantern-slides. So 
my advice is to use a good anastigmat, to focus 
on the principal object, which should be almost 
in the foremost plane of the picture, and then 
keep the lens as wide open as: possible, stopping 
down just enough to remove any blur from 
objects in the immediate foreground. It seems 
to me, furthermore, to be poor practice to “pull 
off any of the photographic stunts” so dear to 
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THE TRAIL ON SUGAR-LOAF 


the heart of the pictorial exhibitor, such as 
exposing at the sun, making midnight trick- 
pictures, or flirting with topsy-turvy reflections 
in the ponds. These are very amusing to a few 
of the initiated, and are quite proper in their 
place, but I ¢laim that their place is not on the 
stereopticon screen. 

Finally, I would urge with the utmost emphasis 
that human figures be included in every possible 
negative destined for lantern-slide making. In 
the first place, the human figure gives scale to 
the picture, and scale is exceedingly important, 
both because it is hard to judge on the screen 
and because it is necessarily changing constantly 
and very greatly as the lecturer passes from one 
picture to another. A still stronger reason lies 
in the human interest of such figures. They 
serve powerfully to hold the attention and in- 
terest of any audience. No matter how pro- 
saic the subject, the skilful photographer can 
nearly always combine with it one or two human 
figures, sometimes a dozen or twenty, to marked 


advantage. Suppose the real subject is an in- 


cubator: if there is somebody present and doing 
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something with the machine, the story is made 
ten times more effective. Suppose we are show- 
ing some special design of automobile: three 
or four persons looking over the car and evi- 
dently interested in the inspection will in- 
tensify the interest of those who view the pic- 
ture. Or suppose we wish to illustrate a new 
pattern of street-lamp: two figures standing 
near the lamp and doing something appropriate 
will make a living, convincing picture of what 
would ‘otherwise be extremely stupid. 

Of course, we are faced here by the fact that 
the posing and photographing of human figures 
adds enormously to the difficulties of the prob- 
lem. The figures must appear easy and natural. 
Except in rare instances, they should not he 
looking at the camera. They ought to appear 
to be doing something perfectly necessary to 
the place and time. All of which requires study 
and patience on the part of the photographer; 
often, also, on the part of the models who do the 
posing. Children make very desirable models 
where they can be used, as they always appeal 
to the audience when the pictures are shown on 
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the screen. If the lucky photographer has chil- 
dren of his own, whom he can use frequently, 
they will readily learn the art. They will not 
insist on looking at the camera, and they will do 
anything asked of them. The advantage of 
having attractive young women, of graceful 
figure, for models need not be overlooked. Those 


who are ambitious to be “movie” stars ought to 
be particularly docile, though I have not tried 
them and can not speak from experience. They 
should be asked to wear light-colored clothing 
in simple designs. It is not too much trouble, 
either, for a really serious photographer to pro- 
vide special costumes for this sort of work. They 
may be cheaply made of cheese-cloth, preferably 
in light vellow or green shades, as these will 
photograph much better than pure white. 

Figures should be placed fairly near the camera 
and always near the principal object of interest 
for which the picture is to be shown. Of course, 
they must not be allowed to cover up the object 
thus illustrated, nor take attention away from 
it. On the contrary, an arrangement can usually 
be contrived so that the human figures really 
draw attention to the object which the lecturer 
wishes to illustrate. Domestic pets, such as 
dogs, cats, horses, calves, can sometimes be used 
in these pictorial compositions to considerable 
advantage. Properly employed, they enhance 
the human interest or story-value of the picture, 
and this is what keeps an audience happy through 
many an otherwise stupid lecture. 
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Graflex Sittings with Silver-Plume 


HOWARD TAYLOR MIDDLETON 


thrill 
caress of 


Sea AVE you ever known the 
that comes with the 
velvet-fur against your cheek, or 
the clinging grip of trustful claws 
upon your shoulder? No _ true 
cashews has justly won his spurs until he 
has been tendered these expressions of faith by 





nature-camera. First, because their portraits 
are to be had simply for the asking, which means 
that the keen zest of matching wits with the 
wild is lacking when hunting in park or zoo. 
Second, there is a marked contrast between the 
animals themselves. may 
not distinguish the difference between a_park- 


The casual observer 





‘““THERE’S THAT ‘NUTTY’ 


the Knights of the Silver-Plume. In the city- 
parks, where gray squirrels are maintained for 
the edification of children, young and old, it is 
very easy to acquire their friendship through 
the medium of peanuts, the only food they 
know; but, generally speaking, park-squirrels 
do not make satisfactory trophies for the same 
two good reasons that inhabitants of a zoo fail 
to content those who make pictures with a 


INDIVIDUAL OVER THERE!” 
HOWARD TAYLOR MIDDLETON 


squirrel and a wild one: but the eve of the camera 
is not casual—it is merciless in its ability te 
bring out upon the negative, in most emphatic 
fashion, the less lustrous pelage and thinner 
tails, due perhaps to lack of variety in food, or 
too close inter-breeding, which characterises 
animals semi-domesticated or confined. 

If you would picture Silver-Plume, 
furred, bushy-tailed and clear-eved, vou 


glossy- 


must 
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IMPERSONATING THE HEBREW MERCHANT 
HOWARD TAYLOR MIDDLETON 


seek him in his native habitat—the country, 
and to become initiated into the fraternity of 
the deep woods, you must acquire the stealth 
and cunning of an Indian, and the patience of 
Job. Go forth into the nut-bearing forest in 
autumn-time, after the gaudy paint-brush of 
that color-mad artist, Jack Frost, has daubed 
each sylvan glade with rainbow-hues, and there 
make the acquaintance of Silver-Plume. 

Do not expect this timid gray sprite to respond 
at once to vour blandishments, no matter how 
alluring they may be. It will take hours of 
enduring calm—of sitting at ease beneath some 
rugged column of Nature’s cathedral, where a 
late bird of passage is the lone chorister, ere 
Silver-Plume becomes assured you wish him 
well, and that the succulent tributes you lay 
at his feet will have no horrible after-clap in 
the form of a shotgun’s leaden rain. One of 
Silver-Plume’s chief attributes is an ungovern- 
able inquisitiveness. Therefore, it is only a 
matter of time when this perilous trait will 
draw him toward the immovable object beneath 
the spreading oak—an object clothed appro- 
priately in khaki to blend with the surroundings. 

Just at the spot where danger throws up a 
warning hand to curiosity, Silver-Plume finds a 
luscious nut-meat. “Chir! Chir! Chir-r-r-r-r!” 
he cries out in ecstasy, pouncing upon the tidbit 
with almost the speed of lightning. Scampering 
across the forest-floor in long graceful leaps, he 
ascends a nearby tree to the first convenient 
crotch, where he proceeds to regale himself 
daintily and at leisure. Then, the hitherto 














apparently immovable object, beneath the 
spreading oak, comes to life, resolving itself 
into a camera-man, who stealthily stalks Silver- 
Plume for his portrait. Returning from his 
successful picture-quest, he very quietly places 
another dainty—a huge English walnut, even 
more delicious than the original contribution— 
a little nearer to his place of watchful waiting. 

The feast draws Silver-Plume as a magnet 
draws the steel, and this time there is less of 
fear in his subsequent retirement; and, instead 
of again luncheoning in his roof-garden, he paws 
out a cache under the mossy velvet-carpet, and 
buries his treasure there. Having hidden it 
safe from prying mice and men, he covers it 
with greatest care, his skilful fore-paws com- 
pletely obliterating all traces of the subterranean 
storehouse, while the Graflex records the in- 
cident on its sensitive plate. 

Another nut is laid out for Silver-Plume, and 
nearer still to the puzzling, but seemingly harm- 
less, creature beneath the oak. His Squirrelship 
approaches, and at five feet, sits saucily upon 
his sweeping brush, looking the camera-man 
straight in the eye. An inch at a time, the 
Graflex in the photographer’s lap is turned 
toward the diminutive scout in confederate 
gray; there comes the pronounced Thud! of the 
focal-plane shutter, and Silver-Plume is again 
in full retreat; but more surprised than scared, 
I warrant you. A few moments pass and he is 
back again—this time taking the nut. After he 
has buried it near at hand, he proceeds to cleanse 
his fore-paws by rubbing them vigorously to- 





SILVER-PLUME BURIES HIS TREASURE 
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HE BEGINS A MINUTE INSPECTION 
HOWARD TAYLOR MIDDLETON 


gether, resembling, for all the world, a Hebrew 
clothing-merchant congratulating himself upon 
a fortunate sale. 

Part of the photographer’s equipment, which 
accompanied him to the woods this golden 


autumnal day, consists of a Brownie. The 
inspiration comes to deposit the instrument at 
the foot of the spreading oak, and, training the 
Graflex upon it, await developments. Not 
being sufficiently familiar with the patois of the 
Knights of the Silver-Plume to understand them 
literally, the writer has found it necessary to 
indulge in a very free translation of the following 
monologue: 

“That's a mighty funny-looking little house,” 
remarks Silver-Plume to himself, sotto voce, 
beginning a minute inspection. ‘While _ it 
certainly seems to have a round front door, it 
is tightly closed, and much too small to be of use, 
anyway.” (The Graflex thuds.) ‘I wonder if I 
could see out of the window if I climbed on the 
roof? Chir-r-r-r-r! I should say I could; 
there’s that ‘nutty’ individual over there with 
another black house like mine, only bigger and 
with a chimney on it.” (Again the Graflex 
speaks.) 

A human arm is slowly raised, shoots forward 
in an easy downward-sweeping arc, and several 
walnut kernels patter softly against the little 
Brownie, one falling just in front of Silver- 
Plume’s quivering nose. The mystery is solved. 
It is not a house at all, but the Silver-Plume 
Café, and, to prove it, the happy guest remains 
to dine—and to sit for a final portrait. 





[That the maker of the photographic illustra- 
tions which accompany this story, and which 
show unusually intimate poses of a wild-life sub- 
ject, may not be tendered more credit than is 
his due, he desires to state that, although Silver- 
Plume is one of a free and self-supporting colony, 
he and his fellows are strictly protected at all sea- 
sons of the year, and are, therefore, quite friendly 
toward humans they can trust. Eprror.| 


The Darkroom in a Modern City-House 


WARWICK B. MILLER 


MOWADAYS there are many problems 
which the amateur photographer 
M™ has to deal with in his advanced 
4 work; but before he meets these 
2) problems, he must solve one of the 
most perplexing ones, namely, the question of 
where he can set up a permanent darkroom. 
For the one who lives in a small country-town, 
this problem maybe readily solved, but for one 
living in a modern city-house, I must say that 
it is not a very easy one to solve. Unlike the 
large old-fashioned house, with its odd, little 
rooms and old garret, the modern house is small 







and compact, with just enough rooms, and a 
little attic which is usually filled with every- 
thing there isn’t room for downstairs. In a 
house of this type, the amateur, who “plays” 
with the simple process of photography once in 
a great while, can easily make a darkroom in a 
bathroom or kitchen; but for the serious worker 
who investigates and studies photography as a 
permanent hobby, such a makeshift darkroom 
is inadequate, and the question arises as to where 
he can get a room for permanent use and where 
he will not be disturbed. In some cities, there 
exist camera clubs where a member can use a 
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darkroom, an arrangement which is an ideal one 
for the amateur; but in cities like Providence, 
Rhode Island, where there are none of these 
clubs, the amateur must find a darkroom in his 
own home. 

As I live in Providence and have had to master 
the darkroor#difficulties in my small city-dwell- 
ing—an experience, which from observation of 
other amateurs around me seems to be a typical 
one—I will describe it for the benefit of those 
amateurs who happen to be in a predicament 
of the same kind. 

The first place which I tried was a pretty 
little room in the attic, used for sewing and stor- 
age, with nice hardwood-floors, and walls covered 
with a pink paper. _My mother reluctantly con- 
sented to let me use this room, provided that 
I didn’t muss things up or stain anything with my 
chemicals. Oh no, there was nothing in the 
chemicals to stain! My developing-table was 
a unique one. It consisted of a mahogany 
bureau with a large mirror so that I could see 
how “professionally” I worked. Everything 
went along all right until, one fine day, I happened 
to glance at the hardwood-floor, which I ob- 
served was covered with white spots of hypo. 
I scrubbed frantically, but in vain. The next 
thing, my mother saw them, and they disturbed 
her so much that she issued a kind of ultimatum. 
However, the climax came when father, who 
could not appreciate my genius, hinted to me in 
a very forceful way that I would have to take 
my outfit down in the cellar. 

I saw that it would be impractical to continue 
work in such a room—for it is impossible not to 
get some chemical stains around—but when I 
realised that the dark, dusty cellar was the only 
place I could work in, I almost gave up photo- 
graphy altogether as the inconveniences of the 
cellar were so numerous. However, the lure 
of the fascinating processes of developing, print- 
ing and enlarging soon caused me to change my 
mind and I decided to try to establish my dark- 
room in the cellar. 

As it was then summer-time, the first difficulty 
which I encountered was the dampness coming 
from the stone-walls. Package after package 
of paper was spoiled, no matter now tightly the 
cupboard, where I kept my supplies, was closed. 
Finally, I put the supply in a dry room upstairs, 
taking a little down each time I needed it. The 
paper, however, was not the only thing that the 
dampness piayed havoc with, for my chemicals 
in pasteboard-boxes began to mildew and solidify 
and even the bottled ones were eventually 
affected. The chemicals followed the papers 
upstairs. The process of carrying the supplies 
back and forth was a little troublesome anyway; 








but when I began mixing all my own solutions and 
using several different kinds of paper, it became 
impractical, and I found that some different 
arrangement would have to be made. I decided 
to try the effect of calcium chloride in absorbing 
moisture; so I built an absolutely air-tight cabi- 
net, lining the edges, where the door met, with 
rubber. Then I fixed five or six shallow tin- 
holders on the four walls inside. In these basins 
I put fresh chloride, and by keeping the door 
shut most of the time, the inside air was kept 
perfectly dry, and I never had any more trouble 
with supplies being spoiled. In winter, the cellar 
was kept dry by the furnace, so that I didn’t 
have to worry about dampness. 

In developing, no difficulties arose until winter 
“ame, which, like summer, brought a factor which 
was undesirable in photography, namely the cold. 
A furnace, of course, does not warm all of the 
cellar, and as I happened to be working about 
fifteen feet from it, the air around my developing 
table was always cool. At first, I put the devel- 
oper in a pan and heated it about every five min- 
utes, but I found this to be bothersome as well as 
impractical, because the repeated process of 
pouring the developer back and forth caused it 
to weaken and oxidize too fast. The scheme 
I finally discovered to keep the temperature 
of the developer normal, was to raise the tray 
off the table about one and one-half inches and 
slide an ordinary hot-water bag full of hot water 
under the tray every time the temperature went 
down very much, leaving it there until the normal 
temperature was restored. I found this to be the 
simplest way, for it is easy and does not disturb 
or interrupt the work very much. 

In washing, I found the set washtubs to be 
one of the few conveniences that the cellar offered, 
but I also found that merely dumping a batch 
of prints in running water did not necessarily 
eliminate the hypo. Not wishing to buy a 
washing-box, I fixed up a home-made device, 
consisting of four frames the size of a tub with 
screening over the bottom of each one. These 
frames or screen-trays were one inch deep, with 
holes about one inch apart along the sides to let 
the water run out. The prints were laid in these 
frames which were in turn piled on top of each 
other in a tub and the running water adjusted as 
usual, the bottom frame being raised about an 
inch from the bottom of the tub. By this means, 
the prints were kept fairly well separated and 
ach one received a thorough washing. In the 
winter when the water became very cold after 
running a little while, I prevented blisters by 
running a piece of rubber-tubing from the hot 
water faucet into a cloth bag which I hung under 
the cold faucet, thus diffusing the two streams. 
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For an enlarging-lantern, I refer the reader 
to my simple home-made device published in 
the January, 1922, issue of PHoro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE on page forty-six. It does not require an 
absolutely light-tight room, is most easy to oper- 
ate, and above all it costs very little. The 
principle of the whole thing is simply that the 
camera and easel are put in a light-proof box 
with a hole in one end for the light. However. 
when I wrote this article I was using daylight 
for an illuminant, and since then I have found 
that winter-light is too dull and does not last 
a discovery which necessitated my 





long enough, 
making an apparatus for an electric illuminant. 

I made a wooden box 18x11x8_ inches, 
using one of the 18x11 sides as a door. I cut 
a hole in the center of one end the size of my 
camera so that when the box was resting on one 
of the 18x8 sides the hole would coincide with 
that in the enlarging-box. Then, I arranged 
tin-grooves around the hole on both the inside 
and outside of the box to receive a piece of ground- 
glass a little larger than the hole. I put the 
inside grooves about 1 inch or more from the out- 
side ones, so that when the second piece of 
groundglass was put in here its surface would 
be about 1 inch from the surface of the other. 


On the bottom 3 inches from the rear end and 
equidistant from each side, I put a bulb socket. 
With a 200-watt C mazda bulb and two pieces 
of groundglass, a fairly bright diffused light was 
obtained, enlarging a 4x5 negative to 8x10 on 
bromide paper through a diaphragm opening of 
F/22 in a little less than one minute. Of course, 
a brighter light may be used; but if it is used, the 
distance to the groundglass must be greater. 
Any amateur who can afford a pair of mounted 
condensers would be wise to buy a pair for they 
furnish a much brighter light than the diffusing- 
system. A 4x5 plate would require a pair six 
inches in diameter, costing about $9 mounted. 
As a means of covering the window, I use a 
canvas-covered wooden frame a little larger 
than the window, which I merely hook over it. 
For a red light, I made a bag out of red fabric to 
fit over a mechanic’s drop-light, and fastened by 
means of a string run around the top and tied. 
This light is handy because it can be placed any- 
where and its color can be easily and quickly 
changed. Thus the reader can see that one can 
get along in a cellar if necessary and can set up a 
fairly efficient darkroom in spite of the odds that 
are against him, -provided that he is in earnest 
and wishes to make a success of photography. 


A New Form of Commercial Photography 


JHE whole idea of salesmanship is 
based on the creating of a desire 
or appetite for the thing that is 
for sale. You can’t sell bananas 
or baked beans or buns unless some- 
one is hungry or has immediate prospects of 
being hungry for bananas or beans or buns. So 
the fruit-merchant displays his fruit in a tempting 
fashion, the cooked food-shop garnishes a dish 
of baked beans in a manner intended to whet a 
dull appetite, and the baker’s spotless shop-win- 
dow changes as often as the brown and crusty 
rolls and the dainty pastry come fresh from the 
oven. It’s alla part of the game of salesmanship. 

So if you expect your customers to sell mer- 
chandise by photographs, you must be prepared 
to sell photographs by photographs that create 
a desire: In short, you must be able to show 
samples that immediately suggest the sales-pos- 
sibilities of merchandise in pictured form and 
make people want your photographs. 

If you want to sell photographs of shoes to a 
shoe-manufacturer, you must show him photo- 
graphs of shoes—preferably his own make of 
shoes—that will make him want your photo- 
graphs. And, by the way, did you know that 








shoes are very difficult to photograph in a way 
to please the man who knows all about shoes? 
He will tell you that ordinary photographs dis- 
tort—that the shape of the shoe is not right— 
that the lines are not true to the last on which the 
shoe is formed. 

So it is wise to picture shoes in pairs in different 
positions, to get the right point of view, use a 
long-focus lens, have an attractive background 
and to be very painstaking in placing your lights 
so that you will give roundness and form to the 
subject. In short, you must make a portrait of 
two shoes in which your lighting holds all of the 
tone-values of the leather, your lens gives texture- 
detail and your background is sufficiently sub- 
dued to make your subject stand out and away 
from its surroundings. 

The idea of the two shoes in different positions 
is that one can be positioned for general effect 
and the other to show the side and sole or details 
peculiar to its style. Shoe-manufacturers may 
differ on these points; but these are things you 
must learn by contact with your customers. We 
merely wish to make the point that if you make 
the best picture of a piece of merchandise that 
it is possible to make—if you photograph each 
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THE TRIPLETS 


article with the same care that the portrait- 
photographer uses in making a portrait—you will 
create a style of work the quality of which will 
create a desire that will bring you business. 

Modern commercial photography is no longer 
a mere copying of design and detail, though much 
of this work is still required and is being done. It 
is, in fact, because of the general conception 
among merchants and manufacturers that a 
commercial photograph is more or less of a map- 
like representation that more photographs are 
not required. Convince a prospect that you 
can put life and style and interest and realism 
into pictures, whether they be pictures of jewelry, 
clothing, hardware, furniture, food-products or 
any of the dozens of classes of merchandise that 
are commonly advertised, and you will create a 
demand for photographs. 

Suppose you have a worthwhile prospect who 
is impressed by the pictures you show him, but 
who can not visualize a similar picture of his 
product. I believe I would offer to show him. 
I would learn all I possibly could of his product 
how it is sold, how used, how displayed, what 
essential points should be emphasised and what 
subdued. Then I would create the necessary 
atmosphere about it and photograph it in an 
unusual but a natural way that would give the 
picture desire-creating interest. 

A sweater of itself is not so interesting, but 
on a good-looking model who carries a tennis- 
racket under her arm, it has added interest and 
suggests its use. A canoe photographed in the 














CORNELIA CLARKE 


studio is one thing; but a canoe in the water 
with a background suggesting good times is 
quite another. Even the automobile is much 
more attractive when photographed at the road- 
side with possibly a lunch-kit on the running- 
board, the door open and a beautiful spot to picnic 
nearby. 

A lamp photographed on a library-table, a 
lighting-fixture on a wall beside a picture, a chair 
outlined against a wall with a handsome rug be- 
neath it, a vase containing flowers, silver or linen 
or glassware on a table, silver on a sideboard or 
buffet—all of these are mere suggestions that may 
be varied to suit virtually everything that comes 
under the head of saleable merchandise. 

The worth of such pictures is in proportion to 
their cost of making; but no far-sighted business 
man will haggle over prices if you can make pic- 
tures for him that will increase his sales. Prece- 
dent has been largely cast aside by the manu- 
facturer and the merchant, and salesmanship 
and advertising are as different from what they 
were a few years ago as a horse-car is different 
from an autobus or a flying machine. Photo- 
graphy must keep pace and that means a consider- 
able change in commercial work. 

Possibly you have kept the pace. If you 
haven’t, vou will find it worth trying. Just be- 
cause a thing always has been so is no reason 
that it always will be so. If you have talent, 
put a spot-light on it and sell it to your 
customers in the form of attractive, appealing 
and compelling pictures. Studio-Light. 
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The Familiarity Which Does Not Breed Contempt 


WILLIAM LUDLUM 


WHERE is an old saying, “Familiarity 
breeds contempt,” and there is a 
whole lot of truth in this as applied 
to individuals; but rarely ever in its 
association with nature. Great 
mountains and rivers and all the really big 
things in the Land Beautiful may become 
familiar to those fortunate enough to live in 
their vicinity; the neighbor’s door-step, the old 
stump in the backyard and all other little, com- 
monplace things of the Land of Daily Living may 
be overlooked; but there is no actual contempt in 
either case. Knowing a thing does not necessarily 
lessen its value, nor does intimate study lead to 
dislike. In a measure, the big things in nature 
have a habit of impressing themselves upon us 
‘willy-nilly,’ over-riding by their very immensity 
any inclination we may have to pass them by 
unacknowledged; but the little things, the 
ordinarily overlooked things, not having the 
advantage of over-size like the mountain and 
the river, require a close-up acquaintance to lift 
them out of the commonplace. And there is 
nothing under the sun capable of accomplishing 
this to compare with photography. 

I once read a book, ““A Tour in My Garden,” 
and, although I have forgotten the author’s name, 
I still hold its lesson in memory. It told the 
simple story of an invalid whose daily existence 
was spent shut in between the four walls of an 
old country-garden, and how, being compelled to 
limit his travels to its small scope, he found a 
veritable world of giadness awaiting him. The 
little things in nature which, before the days of 
his illness, he had completely ignored, became in 
the end, through close and friendly study, the 
means of his return to health. 

Whenever I pick up my camera, with the inten- 
tion of “tripping” to “foreign parts” in search of 
picture-material, I always think of the invalid in 
the story, and look over my “garden-spots” 
before “cranking” up. Very often my little Ford 
car “Lizzie” gets tired of waiting for me to “come 
out of the garden” and returns to her housing- 
quarters in disgust, while I “tour” in complete 
forgetfulness of her misery. I usually find so 
much to interest me in my own little world, 
that my stock of film is “shot” to pieces in no 
time and I have none left for the road. But, to 
be strictly honest about it, I very seldom shed 
tears of regret, and, as for the mountains, a good 
photographer can make one out of a “mole-hill” 
any day, or a whale out of a weakfish—it’s all a 
question of focus, distance, and enlarging. 





What are the little things which make big 
pictures? Frankly—I don’t know. That is, 
unless I happen to be browsing around with my 
“shooting” iron. I have often heard of the 
“funny things” to be seen when a fellow doesn’t 
happen to have his “gun” along with him; but I 
generally locate my “funny fancies” when in 
“ammunition.” It is then that I watch out for 
them, and—find them waiting and eager to step 
into the “game-bag.” Everything is “game” to 
a camera in the hands of a true “sportsman,” and 
the beauty of it is that—it does not need “‘dis- 
tance”’ to lend “enchantment” to the view. Try 
it out on your own “farm” and you will agree that 
even “pictures from potatoes” are possible. I 
once knew an amateur who made a peanut look 
like a pelican and anyone else may do the same, 
with a little patience and practice. 

However, to lay all joking aside, as Shake- 
speare says, “There are pictures in everything,” 
if you only care to look for them. If you are 
inclined to be a bit “contemptious” of the little 
things in nature which surround you, you will 
lose it all the moment you begin “familiarity” 
by means of your lens. Look close and be 
convinced. 

My better-half has just looked over my good- 
luck shoulder, exclaiming, ““What! Not writing 
poetry?” (You know, she calls it “‘poetry” that 
I sometimes write, although others call it “‘some- 
thing” else, giving it a name usually avoided in 
print.) So I suppose, just to satisfy her, ll have 
to end this up with a little bit of verse: 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand 
Have a picture-value 
You will understand 
If—you study closely 
Every grain and drop, 
Giving each exposure 
Proper time and stop. 


Little dabs of shadow, 

Little spots of shine 

Paint most perfect pictures 

As they intertwine. 

All you need to capture 

Each exquisite grace 

Is to have your camera 

Ready—at the place. 
“There!” says the household critic. “That's 
more like yvou.”” And, whether it is or not, kind 
reader, I'll leave to you to decide. I certainly 
hope that she is right ia speaking as she does. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE COMMONPLACE 


‘‘LITTLE DABS OF SHADOW” 
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Storing Negatives Under Water 


WINN W. DAVIDSON 


Sem first thing I learned the very first 
ey day I ever dabbled in photography 
7 i asa. was never to set a tray full of 
we Zh) liquid on the darkroom-floor. Later 
< fa on, I learned never to set an empty 
sixteen by twenty inch hard-rubber tray on the 
front porch, even in full daylight: for darkness 
comes on apace and you would swear that the 
tray there—until you put your foot 
through it. Then you would swear something 
else. Hard-rubber trays of that size are costly. 

At any rate, I thought that I had learned my 
lesson—never to place anvthing on the floor that 
was not specially intended to be put there. But 
when I moved into more commodious quarters 
with a cement-floor and great, broad tables with 
an abundance of waste floor-space under them, I 
was tempted to leave my boxes of negatives 
“temporarily”? on the floor under the tables. 
It seemed perfectly safe. It wasn’t the dark- 
room, but it was light and dry: there was no 
running water in the room: even “Jupiter Plu- 
vius”, the janitor, with his copious mopfuls of 
scrub-water, was not allowed in there. Where 
could danger lurk? 

But I reckoned without the poplar tree, a 
quarter of a mile down the road. Now, the roots 
of the poplar tree emulate the chestnut tree of 
poetic fame: they are spreading; terribly so, 
especially into drain-pipes. The countless gal- 
lons of water I poured down the drain pipes re- 
turned to me seven fold: and they sought their 
level, which was the floor of the storage room. 

Dumbly I realized the extent of the calamity. 
My collection of negatives was a “traveling 
collection”, so that it comprised only my best 
negatives, culled from many years’ wanderings. 
For convenience in shipping, I had stored them 
in the cardboard-boxes in which they came and 
these, in turn, were set compactly on edge in the 
And the water had risen 
Appar- 
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wasn’t 


original wooden cases. 
just above the tops of the wooden boxes! 
ently, there was no hope that a single negative 
could be saved. 

So abandoning my Lares and Penates to their 
watery grave, I sped away te the big city on an 
urgent. business-trip; and, as I sped, I consoled 
myself with the thought that in beginning my 
photographic life over again I should find in- 
creased incentive to even greater photographic 
activity. No longer could I rest on laurels 
already won. Returning a week later, I found 
my boxes of negatives still oozing moisture and 
as wet as on the day I left. With hopeless curi- 


osity I pried a water-soaked package from one 
of the wooden boxes and lifted from it the pulpy 
mess that had been a cardboard-box. 

The negatives had been packed face to face, 
so. of course, the coated sides were nicely glued 
together. Maybe you know how easy it isn’t 
to separate two negatives that have become 
cemented together in this way. However, I 
was able to pry the negatives apart in pairs. 
The water stood in pools on the glass-sides of the 
negatives. It seemed to have penetrated every 
tiniest crevice. * 

With the blade of my knife I pried apart one 
pair of negatives. Wonder of wonders! It could 
be done! But even greater wonder, the nega- 
tives were practically uninjured! For about an 
eighth of an inch from the edges, the gelatine 
was wet; but that was as far as any water had 
penetrated. Gleefully I pried apart more nega- 
tives and filled my racks with them to let them 
dry over night. The next day I intended to 
repeat the procéss until all my precious negatives 
were again ready for printing. 

But who was it that said, “Floods never come 
singly”? The next morning the hydraulic com- 
pressor in the furnace-room went out of commis- 
sion and there was another flood; more extensive 
than the first; but no deeper. When I finally 
got around to setting out the remaining negatives 
after their unduly prolonged soaking, I found 
some of them which showed traces of a white 
powdery deposit like that left on the negative 
dried in the modern alcohol. In places, it had 
a silky, hair-like appearance as though it were 
the mycelium of a mold rather than a chemical 
deposit. When the negatives were dry, however, 
it was not difficult to brush away this deposit 
without leaving a trace. 

While the second batch of negatives was dry- 
ing, I was alarmed by an ominous cracking and 
popping sound which I was unable to account 
for, at the time. The next day I found on two 
negatives that the gelatine had cracked and 
curled up and peeled away from the glass. I 
remembered distinctly that these two negatives 
had been hardened in formalin because made in 
mid-summer near the Mexican border. This 
was not a serious loss, however, as they had 
both been preserved to posterity in the imperish- 
able carbon of printers’ ink as illustrations in 
Puoto-Era MaGazine. 

Less than a dozen negatives were injured by 
the double soaking they had received, and the 
reason for their destruction explained why all 
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the other negatives had escaped without injury. 
The plate boxes contained originally a dozen 
plates each; but on account of the removal of 
the cardboard-strips which separated the film- 
surfaces they readily held sixteen negatives. It 
was my practice to place that many in each box, 
pasting a catalog of contents on the lid, for 
handy reference. Some boxes, however, would 
hold seventeen negatives, and, before shipping, 
Y would slip in a seventeenth negative by way 
of packing so that there would be less play in 
the packages when transporting them over rough, 
mountain-roads. This seventeenth negative was 
generally one of doubtful value and, in every 
case, was the only one in its box that was spoiled. 
In one box that was only partly filled, every nega- 
tive was destroyed. 

Of course, the explanation is that where the 
negatives were packed tightly face to face the 
gelatine at the edges swelled in the presence of 
water and prevented its entry between the film- 
surfaces. The seventeenth plate had no plate 


facing it, so the water had ready access to its 
entire surface. In one case, two negatives were 
placed facing the same way and both of them 
were spoiled. Also in the partly filled box, the 
newspaper-packing did not press the negatives 
together tightly enough to exclude the water. 
I might observe here that all my negatives 
are fixed in acid hypo and are, therefore, hardened 
more than if a plain hypo were used. This doubt- 
less had its effect on their action under water. 
Also the temperature was probably at no time 
above 60°—probably less. The stripping of the 
formalin-hardened negatives may have been due 
to moisture intruding between the film and its 
glass-support, or possibly it would have happened 
anvhow sometime as a result of using a too 
strong solution of formalin. In conclusion, I 
may state that I do not recommend that my 
readers store their best negatives under water. 
In fact, the method can not be used at all with 
film-negatives, and with glass-negatives the 
briefer the period of immersion the better. 


The Photopolis Election 


HAD been working late in the dark- 
room on some big enlargements, 
and the small hours of the morning 
were fast approaching. I was very 
tired, but decided to have a quiet 
pipe and a “night-cap” before turning in. Dis- 
daining the attractions of the evening paper, I 
gave myself up to a few moments’ reflection. 

“What would happen,” I wondered, “if the 
use of some chemical were forbidden by law, or 
if the means and process of manufacture should 
be lost or destroyed? What could best be 
spared from the darkroom shelf? What was 
absolutely indispensable?” 

I ran through the developers. Good old 
pyro! Well, pyro was a very useful developer; 
but then. so were amidol, metol and hydro- 
kinone. Yes, pyro was not indispensable. Take 
another class. Now “what about sodium car- 





bonate. . . ?” 

My train of thought was interrupted by a 
gentle knock, and in reply to my invitation, a 
handsome old gentleman entered and, holding out 
his hand, said with a pleasant smile, “Good 
evening, I hope I am not disturbing you, but I 
am the bearer of an important request.” 

I took stock of my visitor. His clothing was of 
a fine white fleecy material, his hair was white, 
and his hat in his hand was apparently made of 
some gray-colored metal. His handsome old 
face was brown and healthy, but his hands were 


curiously discolored, and appeared a dark and 
very unpleasant brown. 

“T see vou don’t recognise me. I am Lord 
Pyrogallol” (I gave a start of surprise, which, 
apparently, he did not notice), “though some dis- 
respectful people omit my title, and shorten my 
name to Pyro.” 

“And your request?” I said. 

“Is that vou will honor the city of Photopolis 
by attending our Presidential Election. I am 
instructed by Gold Chloride, the retiring presi- 
dent, to invite you to be present at the election 
of his successor. We have an election every 
seven years. I myself was president fourteen 
vears ago: but what with this fresh generation of 
upstarts and their new ideas, and the false 
rumors spread about as to my character, [ was 
passed over, and Gold Chloride was elected, 
simply because he was the richest man in the 
country and for no other reason whatever. 
But the people now recognise that their choice 
of president must be influenced, not by his pos- 
sessions or by his appearance or upbringing, but 
by his utility to the majority. Utility. my 
friend, that is the first qualification which-—but 
excuse me, time is pressing; the election starts in 
a few minutes. Will vou come? we have no time 
to lose.” 

Together we passed out of the house and 
entered a large, old-fashioned coach at the door. 
The driver, I just noticed, was of a very humble 
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appearance, quite out of keeping, I thought, 
with the social standing of his master. 

We started off at a rapid pace, and dashed 
under the railway-bridge at the end of the road. 
The bridge seemed to have grown longer, and 
was now more like a tunnel and very dark, 
illuminated only by dim, red lanterns which 
smoked and smelt abominably. Suddenly we 
emerged into a rosy glow, silhouetted against 
which was what appeared to be a sentry-box. 
Opposite this we got out, and I was conducted 
along a street, which seemed to be made of 
creamy celluloid with a foundation of black 
paper, and very pleasant to walk on. Soon we 
reached a large building with windows of red 
and green safelights, and as we entered, a loud 
bell clanged and, finally, a stentorian voice cried 
“Silence.” 

The hall was crowded with all sorts, sizes, 
colors, and conditions of people. The presiden- 
tial chair stood vacant on the platform; and in 
front of it was a long bench, occupied by a number 
of handsomely-dressed personages, amongst them 
several ladies. I felt that these must be the 
candidates. One promptly stepped on to the 
platform, a most aristocratic dame with silver 
hair, her long robe covered with glittering span- 
gles and bordered with black. She was on the 
point of speaking when a violent noise was heard 
near the door. Hisses, groans and curses were 
almost drowned by shouts of “Turn him out”, 
“Punch his head”, “Pitch him into the gutter”. 

I turned inquiringly to my friend. “Sodium 
sulphide”, he explained, ‘ta most offensive 
person’’. 

Order was restored and the lady spoke. 

“Citizens of Photopolis,” she began, “it is now 
many years since a woman was your president. 
and I claim the right to be vour leader. You 
know me as the Lady Silver Nitrate. What, I 
ask, would you do without me? Your very 
livelihood depends on me, and .. .”; but she 
got no further. A loud buzz of conversation 
drowned her voice, and with a gesture of despair, 
she resumed her seat. 

The next speaker was a square-built, slow- 
moving man, who appeared to be half asleep. 
“People,” he began abruptly, “consider my 
claim; without me you would rush yourselves 
to death.” (“Potassium bromide, a stick-in-the- 
mud,” whispered my friend.) “I am an advo- 
cate of peace and tranquillity. My policy is 
‘slow and sure’, and if you elect me...” But 
he, too, was silenced by chatter and after a most 
deliberate look all round the room he sat down. 

One by one the candidates submitted their 
claims. The custom of the Photopolitans, I 
found, was to express their choice, not by acclama- 








tion and cheering, but by restraint from talk; a 
custom first introduced by Alderman Bromide, I 
was told. The first claimant who was allowed 
to complete his speech in dead silence was de- 
clared duly elected. 

Sodium sulphite was able to make quite a 
long speech. He seemed a very capable and 
hard-working person. Then came his wife, 
Sodium carbonate. brisk and energetic. Her 
heavily-powdered face did not meet with general 
approval. 

Metabisulphite, sulphite’s cousin, was the 
next speaker. Rather an ordinary-looking man, 
I thought him, with an unpleasant. sour expres- 
sion. I saw Lord Pyro turn pale. “If there's 
one person I hate,” he whispered, “that’s him; 
straight-laced, puritanical snob.” 

Metol, a pale-faced lanky man with a sharp, 
inquisitive nose, who seemed as if he were always 
probing into secrets and telling everybody, began 
to speak rapidly; but had not got very far, when 
a being in a long black cloak quickly stepped on 
to the platform. Metol, with a look of con- 
sternation and confusion, hastily retired. The 
newcomer flung off his cloak, and there to my 
surprise was our erstwhile coachman. His 
costume was wonderful. Pale blue and gold, 
silver and green, with white foamy trimming. 
His face, when the light shone on it, showed a 
happy smile. 

“My friends,” he began, “I venture to think 
that my humble claim to the presidency has been 
somewhat overlooked.” 

Dead silence. 

“Who is it?” I whispered to my companion. 

“Why,” he stammered, hardly able to reply 
for amazement, “that’s—that’s WaTER.” 

The silence remained profound. Water bowed 
to the assembly and then majestically seated 
himself in the president’s chair. 

The crowd melted away; the lights burned 
dimmer and dimmer; everything became dark. 
I turned to where my friend had stood, but he, 
too, had disappeared. Suddenly my attention 
was arrested by the sound of an oddly familiar 
voice. I opened my eyes to find my wife bending 
over my chair. 

“My dear, when are you coming to bed?” 

Ir1s, in The Amateur Photographer. 


~<—X- IS 


PHOTOGRAPHY has been a hobby of mine 
for the past thirty-eight years and I still derive 
a great deal of pleasure and benefit from it. 
It has helped me very much to study God’s 
nature in all its beauty and sweetness. 

Enocu M. Barker. 
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EDITORIAL 





Conducting a Portrait-Studio 


O you contemplate becoming a professional 
D photographer and to open a_portrait- 
studio? If you do, have you considered the 
subject from every angle? Have you the requi- 
site knowledge, training, temperament, capital 
and, perhaps, certain valuable qualities, such as 
tact, patience, personal magnetism? Many men 
have entered this field of activity with enthusi- 
asm, energy and hope; but, lacking the essential 
qualifications, they labored in vain and, finally, 
gave up—or continued as second-rate workmen, 
barely making a living. 

During his long and wide acquaintance with 
professional photographers, their methods and 
propensities, the Editor has observed how they 
progressed as artists and business-men. Many 
of them, combining marked artistic ability and 
high character with an adequate degree of busi- 
ness-acumen, were successful and _ prospered. 
Many others, however, had to struggle to main- 
tain themselves and, at last, quit the business 
forever, or continued to play the game, but with 
only partial success. In some cases the cause 
of deterioration and eventual ruin was immorality 
of one kind or another—a topic which need not 
be considered here. Then, again, the cause 
was loss of patronage due to a falling-off 
in the quality of work and to poor business- 
management. Lack of adaptability and _ tact 
also contributed to the abandonment of an 
enterprise begun under apparently favorable 
conditions. 

Another trouble with many of these good 
men was that they overestimated their technical 
and mental powers at the beginning and could 
not cope successfully with difficulties that 
naturally arose from time to time. Perhaps, 
before establishing the business, they neglected 
to ascertain the character of the community 
which they desired to serve; the style of work it 
demanded or had been accustomed to receive, 
and, if high, their ability to equal or, if advis- 
able, to surpass it. In addition, they adopted 
doubtful means to increase their income—free 
sittings; coupons conveying alleged benefits; 
irregular scales of prices, and coarse or deceptive 
advertising. They may have been wasteful 
in the use of materials; tardy in keeping appoint- 
ments and making deliveries, impatient with 


sitters or extortionate in their dealings with 
customers. Small wonder that many never rose 
above the level of second-rate photographers, 
had no social standing, were always in debt, 
had laid by nothing for a rainy day and died 
poor. It might have been better had they filled 
a position in some prosperous studio where they 
could be sure of a living wage, rather than to 
have tried to gratify their ambition to become 
an independent studio-proprietor. 

And what is true of photographers past and 
gone, is true of photographers today, only the 
difficulties are more serious. Aliens, by the 
hundred, are entering the professional field, and, 
with their natural habits of economy and fru- 
gality—even with a meagre technical knowledge 
—manage to make a good living. It may be 
well for the ambitious amateur-photographer to 
heed the mistakes and shortcomings of the 
unfortunate craftsmen referred to above. A 
successful and respected studio-proprietor con- 
ducts his business commensurate with a high 
code of ethics. He scorns to sue a customer for 
an unjust bill. Such a procedure is equivalent 
to an admission of business-weakness. Of 
course, the portraitist who has worked in a pro- 
fessional studio, before and behind the camera 
with eyes open, all the time—has a distinct 
advantage over the inexperienced amateur who 
is feeling his way; but if neither of them knows 
how to keep a set of books, how to figure the 
cost of a dozen prints or whether the business is 
paying a profit—unless a capable receptionist 
or other assistant does this work for him—he 
will always be in trouble. 

Before deciding to enter the professional 
field, and having but little experience in making 
portraits, the amateur should first submit 
examples of his work to a recognized authority 
for criticism, and not neglect to profit by it. 
Personal friends, although sincere, are not 
always the wisest counselors. Occasionally, 
the amateur will produce an artistic portrait 
of someone. It is exhibited at an international 
salon; but this distinction, alone, does not 
justify him to think seriously of becoming a 
professional portraitist. To have worked long 
and successfully in the thoroughly equipped 
studio of a prominent camera club, however— 
New York or Washington, for instance—is an 
excellent preparation and an important asset. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoro-Era Maaazine, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooro-Era MaaGa- 
ZINE, OF in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


Ste 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era MaGazINE awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooro-Era Magazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 








Awards—Advanced Competition 
Landscapes with Figures 
Closed July 31, 1923 


First Prize: J. Herbert Squnders, 
Second Prize: Herbert J. Harper. 
Third Prize: U. M. Schmidt. 

Honorable Mention: R. A. Cecchini; Roy L. Cline: 
Miss G. Fliet; A. R. Hutten; Melvin C. Parrish; Ralph 
F. Pratt; Charlotte M. B. Sanborn; Edgar S. Smith; 
Kenneth D. Smith; Elliott Hughes Wendell. 


G 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


“Pictures by Artificial Light.”” Closes January 31. 
** Miscellaneous.” Closes February 29. 
“*Child-Studies.” Closes March 31. 
“*Street-Scenes.” Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 

** Mountains and Hills.” Closes August 31. 
““Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


“Architectural Subjects.’ Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
‘**Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 
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IN A YORKSHIRE LANE 





J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 


FIRST PRIZE—-LANDSCAPES WITH FIGURES 


How to Obtain Modern Darkroom-Illumination 


My first impression of a darkroom clings to me not- 
withstanding the fact that the impression was made a 
number of years ago, says a contributor to Studio-Light. 
In fact, my second and third impressions were no 
better than the first, but I am glad to say that I have 
since encountered darkrooms of a very much different 
sort. That first old darkroom was the very best kind 
of an example of what a darkroom should not be, that 
I have ever seen. It was built in the corner of the 
operating room most distant from the light and there 
was no light in it except what came through the door 
and that could not reach the far corners. 

An oil-lamp sat on a shelf outside a small, cracked 
glass-window, and just inside this window was some 
kind of metal sink. I don’t know just what kind of 
sink it was because I never had a chance to see it in 
the two years that I swept out that room. There was 
an old hypo-keg in the corner back of the sink into 
which everything went that didn’t go into the sink 
or on the floor—but why go further? You have prob- 
ably seen just such places yourself. Let us hope that 
we will see fewer of them in the future for they are not 
healthy to work in. 

We have electricity almost everywhere today. This 
makes it possible to make the darkroom a light-room 
when it is not being used for developing. We have the 
tank-system of developing and tanks can be covered 
with light-tight covers, so we can have darkrooms 
light even while developing is in progress. And the 


great improvement in lighting, with safelight lamps, 
which give a great volume of safe, indirect illumi- 
nation, makes it unnecessary to ever have the darkroom 
really dark, unless it is for the handling of pan- 
chromatic films or plates. 

In addition to good lighting we find the modern 
darkroom well ventilated. There is a window that 
can be opened and there is often other means of venti- 
lation when the room is closed. But with the modern 
light-trap opening, which is used instead of a door, the 
room need never be closed. If you should happen to be 
planning a new darkroom, hinge the two partitions 
that form the light-trap so that you can swing them 
open and make a straight passage into the room that 
will let in light. 

If I were building a room for developing I would 
all it a “safelight-room,” for I would never allow it 
to be absolutely dark. I would paint the ceiling white 
and the walls very nearly white. A double indirect 
light-box would hang near the ceiling with one pull 
cord and one wall-switch. The pull cord would light 
the lamp in the side of the box, producing the white 
light, and this would give a flood of light reflected 
from the ceiling over the entire room. The wall-switch 
would light the lamp in the side of the box fitted with 
a safelight of a color that would give a flood of light, 
perfectly safe for the films or plates being used. 

Of course, no light is safe for’an indefinite time, 
but a safelight is safe for as long a time as is necessary 
to handle the materials for. which it is recommended. 
My safelight-room would be tight enough to keep cut 
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PANEL 
SECOND PRIZE—LANDSCAPES WITH FIGURES 


And just here I 


all daylight or other outside lights. 
might mention that when closed, even though the 
room were painted a pure white, there can be no white 
light in it if the lamps are covered with yellow or orange 


or red or green safelights. A white wall or ceiling can 
only reflect the light that strikes it. If the light is red, 
the white ceiling will reflect more red light than a 
darker ceiling. But the light color of the ceiling does 
not present any element of danger unless white light 
strikes it. 

Safelight-lamps near developing tanks or over tables 
where holders are loaded would add to the general 
illumination, so my work-room would be a cheerful 
place. And when I had finished developing I would 
turn on my white lights or throw open a window and 
the room would glow with brightness. There would be 
no excuse for allowing such a room to collect dirt, 
which is the enemy of good results in a work-room. 


HERBERT J. HARPER 


Stereoscopic Work 


WE are at a loss to explain how it is that more stereo- 
scopic photography is not done, says The Amateur 
Photographer, editorially. Those who follow this fas- 
cinating branch are enthusiastic about its attractions; 
and whenever we deal with the subject, we invariably 
get a number of letters showing that there are some, 
at any rate, who not merely appreciate what we print, 
but take the trouble to tell us. Yet, the dealers all tell 
the same tale. They have the greatest difficulty in 
selling stereoscopic apparatus, and they know very 
few indeed who practise stereoscopy. One who had 
done a great deal to push this form of work in the past, 
told us a little while ago that it was merely flogging a 
dead horse. There are times when we think that the 
horse is by no means dead; and that it would not take 
very much to cause him to show very active signs of 
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A MOONLIGHT NIGHT 





U. M. SCHMIDT 


THIRD PRIZE—LANDSCAPES WITH FIGURES 


life. Possibly the modern craze for ultra-portable 
apparatus has a good deal to do with it; since, what- 
ever may be done, it follows that a stereoscopic outfit 
must of necessity be about double the size of one to 
make a single picture of the same size,—except, of 
course, when two separate single exposures are made. 
Yet with the introduction of the “Verascope” size of 
plate, stereoscopic apparatus became very compact 
and portable. It must be a matter of fashion; and if 
that is the explanation, then at any moment we may 
see a revival of stereoscopy, as fashion notoriously 
travels in a circle. 


Non-removable Stains 


Amonc the many questions put to us, says The 
Amateur Photographer, are those concerning spots 
and stains upon negatives or prints, their causes and 
their removal. As far as their removal is concerned, 
it is very seldom that this can be done successfully 
because in a large number of cases it is no longer a 
question of getting rid of some foreign matter on or in 
the photograph, but of undoing the action of that 
matter on the material of the image. For instance, a 
little spot of grease on a plate or film before develop- 
ment will prevent the developer and fixer from acting 
upon the emulsion in that spot; and although it would 
be a very simple thing to get rid of the grease effectively, 
there would still remain a conspicuous mark where it 





had been. A particle of developer dust on the plate 
at the moment of development will so concentrate the 
developer round about the spot where it is lying, that 
this may appear quite black in the finished negative: 
and its blackness being due to the presence of precisely 
the same material as that which forms the image, 
anything that could be applied to attack it would 
attack the image also. Other spots are caused by 
dust settling on the surface of the photograph while 
it is still damp; and if that dust is of any substance 
which is soluble, it may attack the image, leaving 
white or black spots, according to the particular sub- 
stance forming the dust. Here again, there is very 
little hope of doing anything to remove the defects 
when once they have made their appearance. So 
many substances act injuriously on a photographic 
image, that the question what has caused such spots 
is usually unanswerable, except in the most general 
terms. Their avoidance in future is fortunately a 
much simpler matter, since they almost always indi- 
sate a need for greater neatness and cleanliness. Chem- 
icals dropped about and solutions spilled are the most 
fertile causes of trouble of this kind, which will be 
found to be prevalent in strict proportion to the sloppi- 
ness and untidiness with which the delicate operations 
of photography are performed. This constitutes one 
of the great merits of photography as a hobby; since 
if it is to be carried out successfully, it makes neatness 
and cleanliness at every stage of the work essential, 
and ultimately habitual. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 

















SLEEPY JACK 


EXAMPLE OF 


Advanced Competition—Domestic Pets 
Closes November 30, 1923 


One of our old subscribers and pictorial contributors 
wrote me a short while ago that of all the competitions 
we had conducted in the past ten years, none appealed 
to him so strongly as the annual one devoted to 
Domestic Pets. He made good his statement by send- 
ing some pictures which, I am sure, will give the jury 
somewhat of a problem to decide which is the best 
and a possible contender for the first prize. We like 
to have our readers show such an interest and, we are 
glad to say, there are very many who do and who 
keep it up, year in and year out. Many of these are 
now well known at the London, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh 
and other salons. Yet, they still remain in our family 


H. B. RUDOLPH 


INTERPRETATION 


and it is good to have them with us. Some of us may 
know a bit more about photography than our neighbor; 
but I venture to say that we all have much to learn. 
For this very reason it does us good to exchange 
ideas. 

It is rare to find a person who does not respond to 
the appeal of a pet. To be sure, some prefer a dog to 
a cat or a canary to a turtle. However, there are 
comparatively few who do not like some sort of pet 
in the home. The camerist may admire handsome 
buildings, revel in the ever-changing moods of the sea 
and devote his time to the marvels of photo-micro- 
graphy; but when it comes to his pets—there is heart- 
interest! One outstanding feature about the photo- 
graphy of pets is that it is based on attachment and 
not solely on pictorial interest. The photographic 
portrayal of that which is dear to the photographer 
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usually calls forth his best artistic and technical skill. 
It matters little whether the pet is a canary, turtle, 
goldfish, rabbit, parrot, cat, dog, calf, colt or chicken— 
there is no question that it fills its own niche in the 
hearts of the household. There are persons that be- 
little the affection and care bestowed upon pets; but 
give me the man who can win a dog’s devotion in pref- 
erence to one who cannot. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to photograph 
a pet, if no attention be paid to the composition or 
appeal of the picture. At the outset, it will be well 
for contestants to remember that this competition 
does not call for record-photographs of domestic pets. 
There must be appeal, and it must not be artificial. 
Do not attempt to dress up pets in all manner of 
grotesque costumes, or induce them to simulate some 
human act like smoking a pipe, being ill in bed, etc. 
Such pictures do not express the purpose of this com- 
petition. Let us have our pets as we know them, free 
of all artificiality. However, with regard to com- 
mercial pictures made to appeal to the general public, 
pets may be dressed up and induced to perform strange 
antics. 

It does not follow that the Domestic-Pets competi- 
tion must be confined to those usually kept in the house; 
it may include pets kept on the farm or estate. How- 
ever, such animals must be pets, not merely domesti- 
cated animals. An intelligent horse may become just 
as great a pet as a cat or a dog. Even raccoons, foxes 
and pheasants have been known to become great pets. 
In short—any animal, bird or reptile or fish that has 
been made a pet, is eligible to have its picture sent to 
this competition. | However, remember that such 
pictures must make an appeal to the beholder, and 
not represent merely a commercial record. Par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed on some little trick 
or habit that is out of the ordinary. 

If unusual combinations of animals are obtainable, 
a pet—such as a raccoon, cub-bear, fox or deer—offers 
excellent opportunities to the intelligent camerist. The 
very fact that these animals are more often wild than 
tame, is an entreaty that few can resist. Although 
the animals hold the interest of themselves, it is just 
as important as ever to use care with regard to pic- 
torial composition. Try to avoid a background of 
clapboards, shingles, bricks, picket fences and other 
vertical and horizontal lines. A clump of bushes, a 
flower-bed, a wheat-field may be utilised to advantage. 

There is one important point to be taken into con- 
sideration. Some persons are better fitted than others 
to manage animals successfully. Unless the camerist 
“an make friends with the pet to be photographed, 
his chances of success are reduced to a minimum. No 
animal will act or appear natural if it is frightened or 
distrustful. Sometimes, personality alone is respon- 
sible for the restiveness of pets: and, whenever this is 
found to be the case, the camerist had better seek other 
subjects. I do not mean to imply that the camerist’s 
personality is repellent, but rather that his physical 
or mental characteristics are such as to arouse fear or 
suspicion. Some of the most refined and likable people 
have an aversion to cats and dogs; and usually the 
sats and dogs reciprocate heartily. Fortunately, in 
most cases there is harmony, and the camerist can 
devote his entire attention to his willing, although 
somewhat unruly, subject. 

Without a doubt, the reflecting-camera is best suited 
to the photography of domestic pets. The invaluable 
advantage of being able to watch the subject up to 
the moment of exposure enables the photographer to 
obtain the best and most natural results. Of course, 
other types of cameras may be used successfully. I 














do not mean to imply that they cannot be used; how- 
ever, the fact remains that the reflecting-camera is 
the best adapted to the subjects under discussion. 
Next in utility are those cameras that are equipped 
with a groundglass focusing-back. These permit the 
camerist to focus accurately and to compose the back- 
ground; but with regard to catching the psychological 
moment—that is out of the question; for by the time 
the plateholder is inserted, the subject’s position is 
apt to change. In using a camera of this type, the 
most satisfactory method is to focus and compose the 
background, then insert the filled plateholder, remove 
the slide, and then with the wire-release or bulb in 
hand await the desired position of the subject. Roll- 
film cameras and other types that have no groundglass 
focusing-back must be focused on a given point as 
accurately as possible by scale, and the subject must 
be placed at this point in order to register sharply 
at the moment of exposure. A direct-view finder is 
of great assistance although, obviously, it cannot have 
control over the focus. To sum up the question of 
ameras suited to domestic-pet photography, there is 
no question that the reflecting-camera is supreme. 
However, other cameras may be used successfully, 
provided that the focus, exposure and composition are 
carefully co-ordinated. Perhaps, the greatest asset 
of all is technical and artistic ingenuity. By that, 
I mean the ability to meet the unexpected problems 
that arise inevitably in this branch of photography. 
There are all kinds of little expedients that may be 
used to gain a point, and the intelligent camerist should 
be alive to each and every one of them. Only by 
quick thinking and alertness can success be achieved. 

The ideal method to photograph pets is the one 
with which the camerist waits for the subject to assume 
a natural pose in natural surroundings. Many cam- 
erists attempt to use force. By that I mean that they 
pick up a kitten or puppy, take it out of doors in the 
sun, try to make it look cunning, and end the farce 
by obtaining a picture that has no merit other than 
that possessed by a record-picture. Let me assure the 
reader that no successful domestic-pet picture can be 
made, unless the subject is natural, unafraid and in 
its natural environment. After all, these require- 
ments ensure the truthfulness of the picture and are 
the factors in its technical and artistic make-up that 
cause it to appeal to the beholder. In short, it rings 
true; and that is what every picture that we make 
should do. 

All in all, there may be no competition that interests 
a wider circle of our readers than the present one 
Inasmuch as the Editors of PHoto-Era MaGazine 
are lovers of pets and have had many of them, it may 
be said that interest in this competition is keen among 
all those concerned. We appreciate the difficulties 
that must be surmounted and the infinite patience 
that is often required to obtain a result that is ap- 
parently very simple. There is a common bond be- 
tween all lovers of animals and bird-life; and this, 
added to our mutual interest in photography, should 
make this competition more popular than ever for 
those that send prints, for those that judge them and, 
finally, for those that see the prize-winning pictures 
in PHoto-Era MaGazine. Let this be a mutually 
enjoyable and profitable competition. Our standards 
are high and we expect our contributors to aim high; 
but that does not mean that we fail to appreciate the 
work and effort behind every print. We have a large, 
friendly group of amateur and professional workers 
whom it is good to know and we encourage our new 
readers to join us in this pleasant circle of friends. 


A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoro-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Paoto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


te 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in vther publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era MaaGa- 
ZINE awards are-announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era Maaazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


“engagements. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed July 31, 1923 


First Prize: Franklin Gray McIntosh. 
Second Prize: L. J. Creegan. 
Honorable Mention: John T. Cromer; Charles Ditch- 


field. 
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Those Winter Evenings are Coming 


Ir is not too early to consider what to do with those 
long winter-evenings which will soon be with us again. 
Perhaps my reader may say, “You may have long 
winter-evenings up in your part of the country, but 
down here in New York there are not enough evenings 
to go around”. That depends upon the viewpoint. 
Not very many years ago, I lived in New York and I 
know well the multifarious demands upon one’s time, 
whether on study, business or pleasure bent. In the 
last analysis, it comes down to a question of giving up 
one evening of recreation for one evening of photo- 
graphy—that is, provided photography really has the 
greater hold. Of course, the snapshooter has little 
interest in the matter of developing, printing and 
enlarging because that is something he knows nothing 
about and the corner drug-store is held responsible for 
his pictures—good, bad or indifferent. However, the 
beginner who is really eager to master photographic 
fundamentals needs no urging to do his own photo- 
finishing whenever possible. 

There are several types of amateur photographers, 
after we eliminate the snapshooter whom we do not 
take into consideration until he outgrows his snap- 
shooter ways. Probably, by far the largest number of 
amateur photographers—and I use this term as signi- 
fying camerists who are enthusiastic and thorough— 
are compelled by circumstance to have a reliable photo- 
finisher do their work. If time or other considerations 
permitted, these camerists would do their own photo- 
finishing and enjoy it. To such, the winter-evenings 
may appear to bring nothing photographically. Even 
if my reader occupies a little hall-bedroom and has no 
facilities to do developing and printing, he can still 
enjoy a photographic evening by selecting the latest 
photographic magazines and books to study. By this 
I do not mean to “grind”, as the college boys say, but 
to read slowly, carefully and with pleasure. There are 
so many excellent books on photography that I know 
that some one of them will be enjoyed by the most 
critical camerist. 

We also have the amateur who is the happy pos- 
sessor of the proper equipment to do his own phcto- 
finishing and likes to do it; but there is his lodge, the 
club, a theater-party, an invitation to dinner and the 
ever-present “movies” to lead his thought and energies 
into other directions after the day’s work is done. 
Again, we are confronted with the matter of how much 
photography really grips, and whether it is sufficiently 
attractive to outweigh the demands of social and other 
If such an amateur really likes photo- 
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graphy, he will find a way to spend an evening in his 
photographic retreat and have just as good a time as he 
would playing whist. 

Those who live in smaller communities, where the 
“white lights’’ do not shine so brightly and there are 
but two “movie” shows a week in the winter-time, have 
learned how to spend many a pleasant evening in the 
glow of the darkroom-light. Just think of the work 
there is to do. In the first place, there should be a 
complete set of contact prints from the “summer- 
negatives’; from among these, enlargements should 
be made for home-decoration, for wedding-presents and 
Christmas-gifts; then, some of these enlargements would 
be greatly improved by coloring them with photo- 
colors; next, there are lantern-slides to be made to be 
shown at the church-fair, at the lodge and for the bene- 
fit of the hospital; also, those contact prints should 
be arranged in proper order, with titles, and mounted 
neatly in a good album; those thin negatives, “made 
that rainy day’’, should be intensified so that a good 
print can be made from each; and, added to these and 
other photographic activities, should be a quiet hour 
with the photo-magazines and latest books. Take my 
word for it, it is relaxation, pleasure and “clean sport” 
rolled into one. After such an evening there may be 
regret because better work was not done; but there 
are no heart-aches, misunderstandings or unhappy 
thoughts such as are sometimes the aftermath of 
evenings “out”. In short, a photographic evening at 
home leaves a good taste, and is conducive to a good 
night’s rest. There are times when I wonder whether 
or not we are losing sight of those wholesome enjoy- 
ments at home and are seeking for that elusive some- 
thing, called recreation or happiness, amid the madding 
throng and “white light” districts of our towns and 
cities. In photography, we have a profitable, satis- 
fying and interesting pastime which builds rather than 
tears down the latent appreciation of the beautiful 
which is born in every man. 

Perhaps these few paragraphs will help the reader 
to do a little planning and thus enable him to prove 


to his own satisfaction that a pleasant evening can be 
spent at home in one’s darkroom—‘‘movies’’, theaters, 
card-parties, dinners notwithstanding. If photography 
does nothing else but introduce some Americans to 
their own homes, it will have accomplished a great task. 
When planning for these photographic evenings at 
home, ask some congenial friend or two to join the 
party and thus help to interest others in one of the 
cleanest hobbies that any man can ride. Such an 
evening can be filled with abundant good-fellowship 
and profit. There are many who are weary of the 
ceaseless round of “gaiety” and who would welcome 
such an evening with eagerness and delight. Try it 
out and prove the truth of this statement. Then, too, 
if perchance the friend is a good camerist he will stimu- 
late the reader to greater efforts and by his suggestions 
and kindly interest aid him on the road to photographic 
success. Those winter-evenings will soon be here and 
it is not too early to think it over, to see about getting 
a few good books, to stock up in the darkroom and 
otherwise prepare for many a pleasant hour. Some 
camerist will arrive at this place in the article—having 
read the preceding paragraphs with considerable 
sympathy—and suddenly exclaim, “This is all very 
well for the other fellow, but I simply cannot get the 
time”. What would happen if the reader were sick? 
He would have to take the time to get well and he would 
be compelled to give up business and social engage- 
ments. Naturally, I wish the reader no harm, but why 
not try playing “sick’’ for an evening once in a while? 
By that I mean, just let him take the time to enjoy 
his photographic work just as he would take the time 
to get well if he were ill. Many a man who could not 
“‘spare the time” for some wholesome relaxation and 
a change of thought is now where he has all eternity. 
In conclusion, then, let me urge the reader to learn to 
get as much out of photography this coming winter as 
he did during the summer-months. He can do it; 
and, in the doing of it, he can have some of the real 
happiness that always goes with worthwhile effort. 


A. H. B. 
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Micro-Photography 


Micro-PHoroGrRap#y is the exact opposite of photo- 
micrography, writes Percy F. Wilding, F.R.M.S., in The 
Amateur Photographer. In photo-micrography we 
make photographs which show a tiny subject on a very 
large scale; but in micro-photography we make a minute 
photograph of a large object. A microscope is used 
for both processes. Such little photographs, set in 
lenses, used to be very popular. They were made by 
the collodion or albumen processes, because these gave 
an image of so exceedingly fine a grain that it would 
stand a high degree of magnification. The grain of the 
gelatine dry-plates in general use for photography to- 
day, although fine enough to allow of any degree of 
enlargement likely to be required, is not fine enough for 
micro-photography; but it does not seem to be generally 
known that the little photographs can be made with 
sase on slow lantern and similar plates with a particu- 
larly fine grain. 

To make them, a microscope and an enlarging-lantern 
are needed. The microscope is put in a horizontal 
position with its substage towards the lantern. A one- 
inch objective may be put in the substage to act as the 
lens, and the enlarging-lantern, five or six feet away 
from this, has a negative masked as required, put into 
position in the carrier. The lens-panel is removed 
from the enlarger—if possible, the bellows as well—to 
give a clear, uninterrupted view of the negative. The 
lantern is lighted, the negative illuminated evenly, and 
the room darkened. A slow lantern-plate must be cut 
to the size of a microscope slide (3 x 1 inches) and placed 
with its film-side towards the image, on the stage of 
the microscope, and the image of the negative in the 
lantern sharply focused on this by means of the one- 
inch objective. 





The negative is then covered, while a fresh strip of the 
plate, of the same thickness, is inserted on the stage. 
The exposure is made on this and developed accord- 
ing to the maker’s instructions. The grain of the 
emulsion on this type of plate is sufficient to give a very 
small copy of the negative, as a positive in miniature. 
It can be so small as not to exceed the interior of a 
letter “‘o’’", as used in printing this article; but under the 
microscope with a low-power eyepiece and a two-thirds 
objective, the picture can very easily be seen. 

There is very little difficulty to produce slides in this 
manner. A fairly bright light must be used, and for 
working on these slow plates, the light must not be 
too yellow in color. Particular care is necessary in 
focusing the image on the slide. Incidentally, capital 
little miniature photographs can be made from large 
negatives if a two-inch or three-inch objective is sub- 
stituted for the one used for micro-photography. 

Either a rapid lantern-plate can be used if the result 
is to be a transparency, or bromide paper may be 
employed if a print is wanted, as a fine-grain plate is 
not so necessary when the resulting microphoto- 
graph is to be an inch or thereabouts in total length. 


Stel 


Untruthful Portraiture 


HE was a rising artist and decided to surprise his 
wife by painting a portrait of her and himself together. 
He showed the finished picture to his son, who said: 
“That’s fine! But who is the lady, dad?” 

“Why, that’s your mother.” 

After a long pause the son remarked: 

‘Well, in that case why have you painted her with 
strange gentleman?’’—Exchange. 


ad 
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THE GQGRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








New Method to Tone Bromide Prints 


Iu Progresso Fotografico gives the following formula 
to tone bromide prints brown by the copper-process. 
The prints are first toned in this bath: 


Neutral citrate of soda, 10-per-cent. solution 
Sulphate of copper 7 ia ~ 
Potassium ferricyanide i - i - a 


60 parts 
gs “ 


It is necessary to use pure chemicals and to watch 
the citrate especially. A too alkaline citrate is not to be 
recommended; but if it is too acid, it becomes turbid 
too soon. It should be only very slightly acid. When 
the print is fully toned, it is placed in a metol-hydroqui- 
none developer containing about 15 grains of potassium 
bromide to 16 ounces, in full daylight. In this bath 
the ferrocyanide of silver produced by the first toning 
is reduced, and the ferrocyanide of copper undergoes 
no change. The silver color, which is added to the 
first, gives a very agreeable tone for portraits. It is 
necessary to use prints that are not too far developed, 
as the toning strengthens the picture. 

Another variant is as follows: After toning in the 
copper-bath the print is immersed in a 1-per-cent. solu- 
tion of soda or caustic potash. In this solution a violet- 
colored oxide of copper is formed. As soon as the trans- 
formation is complete, the print is placed in a regular 
developer in full daylight; the unmodified ferrocyanide 
of silver is reduced—probably by the presence of the 
copper—and a very agreeable brown tone is formed. 
If the print is incompletely toned in the copper-bath 
the resulting tone will be nearly black and the print 
is not strengthened. The prints obtained by redevelop- 
ment are absolutely stable. 





Concentrated Developer with Phenosafranin 


It is well known that if phenosafranin is added to 
somewhat concentrated alkaline developers, like rodinal 
and those of a similar nature, the colorant is pre- 
cipitated in brown flakes. But Liippo-Cramer says one 
need not worry about that, because when the developer 
is diluted to the proper proportion the precipitate is 
dissolved and the developer can be used at once. Both 
plates and films come out well in the developer: after 
one minute in it they are sufficiently desensitised and 
development may be continued by the light of a candle 
or any other feeble white light. 

Liippo-Cramer proposes two types of concentrated 
developers, one energetic and the other slow. The 
former may be of the rodinal type, which is prepared as 
follows: In 125 cubic centimeters of water dissolve 50 
grammes of hydrochlorate of paramidophenol and 4 
grammes of potassium bromide; dissolve separately 70 
grammes of pure caustic potash in 90 ccm. of water. 
While dissolving, these give off considerable heat which 
it is well to watch. When the potash solution has 
cooled it is poured into the developing-solution. After 
it has again cooled if necessary it is filtered through 
asbestos, as a paper filter is too weak. To the filtered 
concentrated solution a one per cent. solution of 
phenosafranin is added in the proportion of 10 parts to 


each 200 parts of developer. The resulting turbid 
developer is preserved in a full bottle: for use it must 
be diluted with 20 parts of water, which is sufficiently 
energetic. 

The slow developer proposed by Liippo-Cramer is of 
glycin and is in form of paste, made by mixing in a mor- 
tar 50 grammes of metabisulphite of potassium with 30 
grammes of glycin. When thoroughly mixed, 200 
grammes of dry potassium carbonate is added and again 
sarefully mixed. While continuing to triturate the 
mixture, 180 ccm. of water is added and to the resulting 
paste is added 25 ccm. of a one per cent. solution of 
phenosafranin. By dissolving one part of the paste in 
15 to 20 parts of water a rapid developer is obtained. 
Its speed may be reduced by adding water as desired, 
in which case it is well to add a proportionate quantity 
of phenosafranin. 

Adapted from Rivista Fotografica Italiana. 


The Distance Difference—A Curious Focal Rule 


THE total distance between negative and bromide 
paper, or original and copy, when enlarging or reducing, 
is often referred to as the image-object distance, or D. 
The difference between two such total distances, ob- 
tained with two different ratios of enlargement or re- 
duction, using the same lens, may, therefore, con- 
veniently be called the distance difference, or D;—Dze. 

Now, there is a curious rule, writes A. Lockett in 
The British Journal, beautiful in its symmetry and 
exactness, respecting the relation between focal length 
and the distance difference, which, as far as the writer 
is aware, has not previously been stated in so simple a 
form. 

It is best explained by a few examples. Suppose one 
is enlarging to a ratio of 2 diameters with a lens of 6- 
inch focus, the total distance from negative to bromide 
paper will be 27 inches. If the enlargement is of 3 
diameters the total distance will be 32 inches. It will 
be observed that the distance difference is 5 inches. 
The nodal space, if any, need not be considered, because 
it is equally present in both distances, and, therefore, 
‘rancels out. Now, the interesting fact to be noted is 
that this distance difference, 5 inches, is 5/6 of the 
focal length used, and it will be found that the same 
fraction holds good, whatever the focus, provided the 
two enlargements are respectively in the ratios of 2 
and 3. 

Since 5 inches is the distance difference with a focal 
length of 6 inches the difference for a focal length of 1 
inch will be 5/6, or 10/12 inch. If, therefore, we make 
a cardboard scale of 10/12 inch to the inch, with ten 
subdivisions in each space to represent tenths, it can 
be employed to ascertain the focal length of any lens, 
by simply using it to measure the distance difference 
for two enlargements or reductions in the ratios of 2 and 
3. Thus, 10/12 inch marked 1 on the scale, will be the 
distance difference for a l-inch focus lens; 20/12, 
marked 2 on the scale, will be the difference for one of 
2 inches focus; 30/12 for 3 inches focus, and so on. 

To put this into a formula, with ratios of 2 and 3, 
the distance difference will be equal to the focus minus 
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one-sixth of the focus. But the same principle is found 
to apply with all ratios, which only differ by one di- 
ameter. Therefore, the formula may be generalised 
thus: With two ratios differing by one diameter, the 
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distance difference will equal the focus minus 
RixR 
of the focus. 

To take an actual example, suppose with ratio of 
4 the image-object distance is 44 and with a ratio of 5 
it is 50.65. Then, 4x 5=20, therefore, the distance 
difference, 6.65, is 19/20 of the focus. Dividing 6.65 
by 19, we obtain 0.35, and adding this to 6.65, the re- 
sult is 7 inches, the exact focal length. On comparing 
these two image-object distances with those in a table 
for enlarging and reducing, it will be seen that they are 
each 14 inch in excess of the theoretical distances, so 
that the lens must obviously have a nodal space of plus 
14 inch. 

It may further be pointed out that when there is a 
difference of more than one diameter in the ratios, it 
will simply result in adding one focal length to the 
distance difference for each extra diameter, and in- 
creasing the numerator of the fraction subtracted in 
proportion. Suppose, with a ratio of 5, the image- 
object distance is found to be 57.6 inches, and with a 
ratio of 8 it is 81 inches, the distance difference being 
23.4 inches. Then 23.4 inches will equal 3 times the 
focus, minus 3/40 of the focus. Therefore, divide 23.4 
by 39, obtaining 0.6 as the quotient; when 23.4+0.6 
= 24, and 24+3=8 inches, which is the focal length. 

These relations are simple and easily memorised, 
and will often prove of service in facilitating the ad- 
justment of enlarging-and-reducing apparatus to 
obtain an exact scale of image, or alternatively in 
ascertaining an unknown focal length, finding the best 
focus for work in a given space, or deducing measure- 
ments from photographs. 

Let us take a typical instance. A copying-camera 
having a stationary back and a 5-inch focus lens is 
focused for a one-third reduction. How much further 
away must the easel be moved for a one-fifth reduction? 
This is a 2-diameter difference of ratio, and 3x 5=15. 
Therefore, the distance difference, or amount by which 
the easel should be moved, will be twice the focus minus 
2/15 of the focus, = 10—2/3=91% inches. Then, as 
the camera-back is stationary, it is only necessary to 
focus the original with the full aperture of the lens to 
obtain a reduction to the exact scale required. 


Safranin Development for Doubtful Exposures 


Wuewn the coloring-material is added to the de- 
veloper in the safranin-process it is necessary to leave 
the plate in the solution for one minute, either in the 
dark or in a red light, before bringing it into the 
clear light; as, of course, the colored solution must have 
time to penetrate the coating fully. If, however, a 
very rapid-working developer is used, after a minute 
it is too late in cases where the plate has been abun- 
dantly exposed, to permit it to act sufficiently on the 
developing-action, since complete development gen- 
erally requires from two and one-half to three minutes. 
The advantage of the safranin-solution is thus partly 
lost. Now, it is an old practice followed, by all expe- 
rienced photographers, in developing negatives of 
doubtful exposure, not to use a rapid developer; but 
rather to begin with a diluted time-developer. But 
even in this case, the single minute that is necessary 
for the desensitising action does not allow enough time 
to comfortably follow the beginning and course of de- 
velopment by the clear light. It is better, therefore, 





in case of uncertainty, to use the safranin before devel- 
oping, 7.¢., in the form of a preliminary bath. The 
work is now done not absolutely by unprotected candle- 
light, but with a clear yellow lighting; so, of course, 
it is not necessary to use a strength of 1 : 2,000 as stated, 
but a solution of 1:20,000 is sufficient. The use of 
the bath in this more dilute form has the advantage 
that the preliminary bath is easily washed out with- 
out further treatment. It is recommended, therefore, 
if it is desired to use the greatest possible caution 
when developing, to first bathe the plate for one 
minute in the 1:20,000 safranin-solution, then turn on 
the yellow light and in full security remove the plate 
to the time-developer, which may also contain the 
usual quantity of coloring-material, so that every pos- 
sibility is met. This preliminary bath method is also 
especially convenient when a large number of negatives 
are to be developed. These are all easily understood 
trifles; but the many questions sent in convince me 
that they are not all self-understood. 
Liippo-Cram_r, in Photographische Rundschau. 


Durability of Orthochromatic Plates 


THE desire to obtain correct color-values, or even 
well-modulated and sufficiently strong negatives, can 
be fulfilled, as we know, only by the use of good, suffi- 
ciently sensitive orthochromatic plates. Although a 
constantly increasing employment of these plates must 
be noted, there are many who give good reasons for 
sticking to the ordinary plates. One of the reasons 
most frequently given is the uncertainty as to the dura- 
bility of the orthochromatic plates, since there is a 
wide-spread opinion that they do not keep well. But 
it is precisely on this point that the greatest difference 
exists between the different makes, as we know that 
some plates will keep good for several years, but others 
become useless in a comparatively short time. Some 
years ago Hans Schmidt made a systematic test of some 
twenty different makes of these plates on the German 
market, and only one make was found to retain its 
quality so well for fifteen months that the plates did 
not show either general or marginal fog. However, 
plates made by reputable makers today, would give a 
much better showing. 

But care should be taken not to confuse the name 
“orthochromatic” with “panchromatic,” since one can 
never tell just what coloring-material has been employed 
in preparing the latter and it is difficult to determine 
their durability except by personal test. In case of 
doubt, it is better to give a little longer exposure than 
usual, using a little more bromide in the developer to 
avoid fogging. 

Adapted from Das Atelier. 


Green Tones on Developing-Papers 


CONSIDERING that the solutions of uranium and iron 
do not give a satisfactory shade of green, Prof. Namias 
suggests toning by the simultaneous use of ferric fer- 
rocyanide, which is blue, and vanadium ferrocyanide, 
which is yellow, in a single bath composed as follows: 


Water to make.............. 1000 parts 
Potassium ferricyanide. ..... 10 
Vanadium chloride.......... . 
Pure hydrochloric acid. .... . 10“ 
Ammonium chloride. ....... ~~ | 
Iron perchloride............ . ™ 


The tone progresses according to the length of im- 
mersion. Wash in running water. 
Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Photographie. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








M. H. T.—To unscrew a tight lens-combina- 
tion it has been recommended that you smear a 
little fir-balsam on the brass-work, and also a little on 
the fingers, which gives a grip that is generally suffi- 
cient. This method can also be used on the back of a 
watch-case that refuses to unscrew. 

H. J. B.—‘‘Encaustic Paste’’ is an old name 
for a compound used to cover up spotting marks on 
glazed prints. It is composed of an ounce of white wax 
dissolved in a pint of spirit of turpentine. It can be 
used to treat celluloid-films which have become 
scratched on front or back, or to give a semi-gloss to 
platinotype or bromide prints. A little is spread on the 
film or print with a tuft of cotton, and then polished off 
as completely as possible. It fills up all minute crevices 
and prevents the reflection of scattered light. 

M. L.—To remove permanganate stains use 
an oxalic-acid solution which removes the stains quickly 
and effectively. Ten grains of oxalic acid to an ounce 
of water will be strong enough. This solution is very 
poisonous and. should be handled carefully. After 
immersion in the oxalic-acid solution, until the marks 
have disappeared, the negative should be washed. 

J. O. W.—Stereoscopic photography is not 
difficult, provided that ordinary intelligence is 
used in making the exposures and prints. By referring 
to our advertising pages you will find several reliable 
dealers and importers who will be pleased to give you 
complete information with regard to cameras and 
accessories. 

D. T. N.—A formula for developer will most 
always be found in the makers’ instructions given with 
the plates, paper or films, and this can usually be 
relied upon as being the best for that particular brand. 
If you want to make up your own solution in small 
quantities, you cannot do better than to follow the 
makers’ suggestions. 

A. B. L.—A portrait attachment is a sup- 
plementary single meniscus lens which is in- 
tended to shorten the effective focus of the lens over 
which it is placed, so as to make it possible to focus an 
object at a short distance without too great an extension 
of the camera bellows. It enables one to place the 
camera nearer the subject and thus obtain larger, 
sharply focused images than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. It is especially adapted for making portraits, 
photographing flowers and other objects at short range, 
but is not intended for photographing landscapes or 
any distant objects. You can probably obtain a por- 
trait attachment from the makers of your camera. 

T. C. P.—The solar microscope to which you 
refer was an instrument in principle like a magic 
lantern, arranged so that a beam of sunlight could pass 
through the microscope into an otherwise darkened 
room, and project a picture of the object on a small 
screen, suitably placed. 

G. N. H.—The chief causes of frilling are: 
(1) use of too large a proportion of alkali in the devel- 
oper; (2) too high a temperature during development; 
(3) changes of temperature, caused by putting the 
plate out of a cold liquid into a warm one, or vice versa. 
Frilling is most frequently met with in hot weather and 


in hot climates. When a plate shows signs of frilling 
it should be carefully washed for a short time, and then 
placed in a solution of alum, which toughens the film 
and stops the mischief. 

| ean ee GRR ae reres 114 ozs. 
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After remaining in this solution for five minutes the 
plate is again carefully but thoroughly washed. 

A. S. D.—To become a competent retoucher 
necessitates a considerable amount of study and prac- 
tice. Read a special treatise on the subject, and, if 
possible, take a few lessons. The Photo-Miniature 
series published a number, “‘Retouching and Improving 
Negatives”, which might be of service. However, 
practice under a competent instructor is the best 
method of learning the art. 

B. A. H.—If your negatives have a slight veil 
of fog, look for the trouble in your lens. A dusty 
lens will give a scatter of light that will cause a general 
fog which is very destructive to negative-quality. If 
your lens is perfectly clean, look for bright pieces of 
metal or wood inside the camera, and cover these with 
a dead-black paint. There must be no glossy surfaces 
inside the camera, no matter how black they may be. 


o 


Carbro 


THERE is so much in favor of a process which will 
give all the qualities of a carbon-print, without the 
necessity for an enlarged negative, in such a way that 
the whole of the process can be carried out in the eve- 
ning by artificial light, that it is not surprising that a 
great many workers have been trying their hands at 
carbro. We get a good many questions concerning 
this process, continues The Amateur Photographer, 
but they mostly deal with the peculiarities of the par- 
ticular form of material. The operations themselves 
seem to offer very little difficulty. The inquiry most 
often put to us is whether gaslight-prints can be used 
as the originals: almost all the published instructions 
refer throughout to bromide prints. We have made 
carbros from gaslight-prints; but they never seem to 
have quite the quality that can be got from bromide 
prints; and Mr. Braham, of the Autotype Company, 
who is the most expert demonstrator of carbro, has 
expressed the same opinion. A gaslight-print seems 
also to call for a little longer time for the tissue to re- 
main in the acid bath, and different makes of bromide 
paper also vary in this respect. As certain colors of 
tissue require variations of the same kind, it is obvious 
that, as far as possible, one should stick to one make 
of bromide paper for the prints or enlargements, and 
one color of tissue, until the regular uniform produc- 
tion of carbro prints is mastered. Methods of spot- 
ting the bromide prints with preparations that con- 
tain metallic silver have been put forward; but our 
own experience is that it is easier to spot the final 
ozobrome, using for the purpose a little watercolor 
made to match the tissue, or a pigment obtained from 
scraps of the tissue itself. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











TROUBLED WATERS 


EDGAR 8S. SMITH 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Mr. Wepsster’s “Shore-Line” is a very attractive 
composition—in fact, it is much easier to simply enjoy 
this picture than to dissect and criticise it. There are 
no disagreeable lines or angles. Distance or aerial 
perspective is good. The foliage is beautifully rendered, 
particularly the sunlit branch that hangs down over 
the water. 

This branch of foliage is the center of interest and 
one’s eyes are led up to it by the two shore-lines and 
the sky-line, also by the two tree-trunks in the left of 
the group. We enter the picture at the lower right 
corner, follow up the tree-trunks and out to the leaning 
branch, glance along the distant shore, wander pleasur- 
ably down the sunlit foliage to the near shore-line, 
glance up along this, then take the tree-trunks and 
continue the circuit, leaving the picture by way of the 
sky on the left. 

I like the tone of the water and sky. They are con- 
vincing. Clouds in this picture would be superfluous. 
It is not a blank, white sky, but one that is a pleasing 
atmospheric light-gray. It seems a minor defect here, 


but the water could be rendered advantageously a very 
little darker than is the sky. This must be very care- 
fully done, however, otherwise the beautiful foliage 
of the center of interest will sink back into obscurity 
through lack of contrast with the tone of the water. 
There is a dark object midway up the nearer shore 
which is of no value, but is a distraction, catching and 
puzzling the eye. This would be better retouched to a 
lighter tone. Some trimming would also assist the 
picture. Cutting off seven-eighths of an inch from the 
right would remove some useless material. Cutting 
off one-half of an inch from the top would remove the 
distant shore from the center of the picture and also 
remove a disturbing branch which tends to lead the eye 
away from, instead of toward, the center of interest. 
The boulders in the lower left corner are distracting 
and could be retouched out to advantage. The picture 
would suggest a different title. 
Rupert Emmons. 


Tue test of a good picture is that, no matter how 
long it hangs on the wall, it always arouses admiration. 
The first impression “‘Shore-Line” gives—I cannot 
say that I like the title which seems an afterthought 
and not premeditated—is quite favorable. It is good, 
technically, and a pleasing subject. The space is well 
filled, is trimmed to a nicety and is atmospheric; but 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


there is a point of interest lacking. The eye wanders 
along the shore and comes back finding no resting- 
place. 

Long exposures in water-scenes are not usually a 
success as the water is rendered lifeless, which is an 
unfortunate occurrence here. The use of a Wratten 
Panchromatic plate would have made exposures one- 
fourth to one-half second possible, catching the sparkle 
of the water. Fast stuff is on the market to meet the 
need in difficult subjects such as this. Why not use it? 
Our fathers, encumbered by slow emulsions, would 
wait patiently for a calm day—their children, with 
all modern advantages in speed, choose a windy day, 
a slow film, a K filter to make it slower, then make for 
the most difficult of subjects. Such is human nature. 

I like ““Shore-Line”’ all the same. It is not an accident, 
but a purposed picture that tells us something about 
the picture-maker. 

J. G. Hutcutnson. 


Tue critic’s art, like other methods of expression, 
must be based upon sound reasoning. It must be 
appreciative of beauty and technique, yet logical in its 
decisions. Critics may differ, but not without cause. 

To pick up a gem—a product of nature and art— 
for the sole purpose of seeking flaws, seems a very 
ungracious act, and I cannot, with propriety, re- 
frain from expressing my admiration of the picture 
offered by Mr. Webster. It depicts a beautiful scene; 
is fine in composition, excellent in technique; its faults 
are minor. 

The shore-line, with its broken outline and lack of 
perspective, fails to hold the attention as the chief 
point of interest; the graceful boughs, the woodland 


path and the farther shore vie in interest with the 
titled feature. Trimming a small amount from the 
right margin will add to the value of the title, but I 
should prefer a broader name and keep the picture as 
it is. The water does not look rough, as stated; its 
tonal value equals that of the sky. 

I wonder why the artist made this picture. I doubt 
that it was a creation, a realisation of an idea, a pre- 
visioned result. To my mind, it is purely decorative. 
It lacks in emotional appeal. 

J. W. Apatr. 


Tuts picture may be described as an unsuccessful 
attempt to achieve the impossible—or, if not the 
impossible, at least the very difficult. It also points 
the moral that straight (unaided) photography has its 
limitations. 

Here we have two extremes: on the left an extreme 
of light and on the right an extreme of shadow. In 
shunning Scylla, the photographer fell foul of Charyb- 
dis—that is to say, in trying not to overexpose the 
stream, he underexposed the forest. Neither the one 
nor the other is a true rendering of Nature. 

Doubtless, the tree branches were just as rendered 
in this photograph; but the inverted U shape is not 
typical of branches and one’s attention is distracted 
by this freakish configuration of branches in the middle 
of the picture. Moreover, the title, “‘Shore-Line”’, is 
inapt. One has difficulty to discern the line where the 
earth meets the water. Perhaps, “ Forest and Stream” 
would be more suggestive. 

Still, a beautiful picture could be made of this scene 
(omitting the too-conspicuous inverted U).~ Pitched 

(Continued on page 223) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Ir the Cadbys did not indulge in superlatives when 
describing the grandest view in the Bernese Oberland 
—the famous Jungfrau group, as seen from the village 
of Miirren—it is because they have mentioned it so often 
in their writings and have photographed it so fre- 
quently, as to become as accustomed to see it as the 
natives. Their enthusiasm and affection for this the 
most popular mountain-prospect in all Switzerland— 
views of the Matterhorn not excepted—is shown, how- 
ever, in the unconventional view made from an eleva- 
tion near Miirren, and which serves as this month’s 
frontispiece. Here we have an exemplary pictorial 
composition admirably constructed and topographically 
satisfying. 

Another picture, including a better view of the 
Minch, is presented on page 179, and, like the one of 
Miirren, demonstrates that familiarity with a subject 
together with ample opportunities enable the photo- 
grapher to do it justice—a favor not accorded the 
hurrying tourist, who makes his souvenir-snapshot 
without much discrimination. 

The other subjects which illuminate the Cadbys’ 
text are extremely interesting, but specially to the 
mountain-climber, on account of the physical aspect of 
glacier and mountain-side. And now we say at the end 
of our visit to Switzerland—thanks to our intelligent 
guides, the Cadbys—not adieu, but, au revoir! 

A remarkable coincidence—at the time I was writing 
this page, August 29, and contemplating the precipitous 
slopes of the Jungfrau-Joch, as pictured by Will Cadby, 
a sad incident occurred near this famous locality. The 
body of the distinguished geologist, Sir Henry Hubert 
Hayden, and those of his two guides, who left Lauter- 
brunnen August 10, and who perished in an attempt to 
scale the Jungfrau, were found, August 29, lying on the 
west base of the precipice on the Finsteraarhorn. 

We are indebted to the publishers of Foto-Revista, an 
excellent illustrated photographic monthly—printed in 
Spanish—published in Buenos Aires, Argentine, for the 
use of several admirable halftones, one of which is 
“Mar Agitado”, page 183. This unusual and impres- 
sive marine shows the class of work done by camerists 
in the great South American republic. 

Frederick B. Hodges, he whose mind is cast in an 
zesthetic mould, once more gratifies PHoTto-ERa readers, 
this time with an inspiring story of autumn. The 
pictures are eminently appropriate and illustrate the 
innate poetic feeling of the author. Mr. Hodges reaches 
the climax of his artistic expression in ‘The Old Syca- 
more’, page 187, which also serves to embellish the 
front cover of this issue. 

In his pictures, pages 191 to 193, Mr. Waugh has 
aimed more to suggest subjects suitable for lantern- 
slides than to illustrate a pictorial ability. From a 
technical viewpoint they are excellent and for this 
reason, if for no other, we give the data of the four 
illustrations. 

“The Garden’, page 191; Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/6.3; 
Standard Orthonon; pyro; made to show the foliage- 
effects of certain trees and shrubs. 

“The Trail on Sugar Loaf’’, page 192; Zeiss Palmos 
Camera; Zeiss Unar, F/4.5; Standard Orthonon; Ortol; 
made to illustrate a lecture on state-forests and parks. 


“The Deep Woods’’, page 193; made during snow- 
storm; Tessar, F/6.3; 1 second; Eastman Portrait 
Film; pyro; softness of shadows obtained by soft 
lighting and adequate exposure. 

“Under the Rose-Arch”, page 193; very bright sun- 
light; Tessar, F/6.3; Standard Orthonon, pyro; made to 
illustrate a lecture on landscape-gardening. 

Hats off to Mr. Middleton! His fascinating story 
and capital illustrations, one and inseparable, form a 
rare feature of this issue. The reader cannot fail to 
appreciate the personal influence he must have exerted 
over the graceful denizen of the woods, also his infinite 
patience and resourcefulness. Here we have an intel- 
ligent and convincing application of the story-element 
to dumb creatures. 

Kittens and pups exert a perpetual fascination. 
They arouse human interest and sympathy because of 
their drollery and helplessness, and the selection of 
typically engaging moments makes their portrayal 
worth while. Hence the raison d’étre of “Triplets”, 
by Cornelia Clarke, page 199. 

Data: July 2, 11 a.m.: sunlight; Century view- 
camera (614x814); Voigtlander & Son 10-inch Eury- 
scope lens; at stop F/8; inst. exposure; Seed 30 (Gilt 
Edge); pyro; print, Azo No. 4 Glossy. 

Mr. Ludlum, ever optimistic and human, allows 
nothing that has a potential artistic value to escape his 
observation. In this respect, he is like William 5. 
Davis. To these two careful observers, readers of 
Puoto-Era owe a debt of gratitude. Mr. Ludlum 
sees beauty everywhere, and to him even common- 
place subjects have a charm. He insists that interest- 
ing camera-subjects are ever present at one’s very 
door, if one will but look for them. He has illus- 
trated this topic more than once in Puoto-Era, and 
with brilliant success in this issue—page 201. 

Walter P. Bruning has filled his picture-space, page 
203, with a convincing demonstration of human con- 
structive skill. This impressive picture, “The Mighti- 
ness of Steel”, was part of his exhibit at the Interna- 
tional Salon, New York, last May, and, entered also 
in our Bridges competition, last spring, was accorded 
Honorable Mention. 

Data: Made on a bright day, at 1 p.m.; but clouds of 
black smoke drifted across the bridge at the moment 
of exposure; lens at F/8; 1/10 second; Speed Pan- 
chromatic Film; pyro-acetone; enlarged on Wellington 
Cream Crayon Rough. 

“Nancy’’, a charming portrait of a young girl, page 
206, is still another contribution to PHoto-Era from 
the professional portfolio of Herbert Lambert, F. R. 
P.S. It is refreshing to observe that a wealth of hair, 
in its unbobbed state, is still something a young girl 
may be proud to possess. ‘Nancy’ is a good example 
of Mr. Lambert’s specialty in portraying young 
people, where he has achieved distinguished success. 
His pictures of children are generally in a high key. 





Advanced Workers’ Competition 


ALTHOUGH fault may be found with the style of 
pictorial technique employed by Mr. Saunders in mak- 
ing “In a Yorkshire Lane”, page 209—witness the 
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sudden falling-off in definition and the consequent dis- 
tortion of the tree and background—the originality of 
the theme and the admirable composition won for the 
artist the unanimous approval of the jury. 

As a decorative design, “Panel”, page 210, is novel 
and pleasing. The figure, engaged in pulling the boat 
into the water, is subordinated and well placed. Photo- 
graphically, it is open to criticism. There seem to be 
no perspective, no planes and no values. The distance 
(shore-line) is more clearly defined than the foreground, 
when the reverse ought to be the case. The mass of 
dark foliage in the upper-right corner does not appear 
to add to the pictorial interest of the scene and why the 
surface of the water should be lighter than the sky is 
not obvious. 

Data: April, 5 p.m.; pale light; Ansco V. P. (214 x 
314); 314-inch F/6.3 lens; stop F/8; 1/5 second; East- 
man roll-film; M. Q.; enlarged on Eastman Vitava 
Etching Brown K; M. Q. 

U. M. Schmidt’s “A Moonlight Night,” page 211, is 
convincing in declaration and execution. It is regret- 
table, however, that the composition is inferior to the 
technique, the foreground and the water forming two 
broad, parallel and monotonous bands of nearly equal 
width. 

Data: October; about 6 p.m.; at Detroit, Michigan; 
314 x 5% Graflex camera; B. & L. Tessar Ic, F/4.5; 
at full opening; 1/20 second; Eastman N. C. Film; 
Elon-pyro, tray dev.; enlarged on Mimosa Verotype 
Carbon paper. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue landscape with the Washington Monument in 
the distance forms, page 215, an attractive picture, al- 
though the tree, at the extreme right, intrudes with its 
mass of branches. It could have been easily subdued 
in the film-negative by a little skilful manipulation. 

Data: October; about 3 p.m.; cloudy; 3A Graflex; 
B. & L. Tessar Ic, F/4.5; stop, F/16; 1/50 second: 
Eastman roll-film; pyro; enlarged with Kodak enlarger 
on Artura Carbon. 

L. J. Creegan is to be praised for choosing so pic- 
turesque a setting for the old Dutch homestead, page 
216. He has shown also artistic judgment in sub- 
ordinating everything visible to the old domicile, which 
stands out prominently among the surrounding detail. 

Data: Made in Brooklyn, N.Y.; May, 4.30 p.m.; 
bright light; Mentor Reflex (9 x 12 cm.); 6-inch Carl 
Zeiss F/4.5; stop, 12.5; 1/30 second; Eastman Par 
Speed Cut Film; Eastman Special Developer; enlarged 
on P. M. C. No. 9. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tue characteristic moods of our domestic pets 
should engage the attention of the participants in the 
November competition. H. B. Rudolph, by watcliing 
his opportunity, caught his dog *‘ Jack” in an unusual 
mood, instead of making a conventional portrait. 
Page 212. 

Data: September, 9 a.m.; in shade; 5 x 7 Graflex; 
814-inch B. & L. Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 1/25 second; 
Stanley plate; pyro (tray); enlarged (part of negative) 


on P. M. C., No. 2 Bromide. 


For Our Contributing Critics 


“TROUBLED WATERS,” page 220—vying with the 
picture on the opposite page, as to which of the two 
authors can make the water-line more slanting so that 


it will not be noticed—invites the critical judgment of 
our readers. Data: Made at York, Maine; September, 
afternoon; dull lights; 3A Kodak (344 x 5%); 6%-inch 
lens, F/6.3; stop, F/11; 1/50 second; Eastman film; 
pyro; print, Old Masters; M. Q. 


ste 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 221) 


in a high key, like the left of the picture, with luminous 
shadows (and not with a tree-trunk as black as ink) 
and with gradations on the water, we should have a 
picture worth while. The suggestion is offered that a 
sort of filter, like the commercial sky-filter, might hold 
back the glaring light from the water and allow enough 
exposure to render the forest as it would appear in 
Nature. The foliage of the tree in the left center and 
the verdure beneath it are delightfully rendered; it is a 
pity that the whole picture is not equally well done. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


Very pleasing at first glance from a pictorial stand- 
point, but a more detailed scrutiny reveals some obtuse 
features. The trees to the right on the bank are too 
prominent with their overhanging boughs right in the 
front part of the picture and, besides, catching first 
glance from our eyes, obscure a clear vision to the back- 
ground. Their trunks and limbs are underexposed, too, 
and printed too black, while the water to the left is too 
dull and lifeless with a definite lack of contrast on the 
surface. On the whole, the picture presents a combined 
effect of undertone and overdevelopment. The leaves 
on the overhanging boughs look blurred, which is a 
natural result of bad judgment in making a time ex- 
posure of objects that are not perfectly still. It does 
not seem to me that a windy day would suggest a very 
appropriate time for making such a picture. 

The water-lilies floating on the surface in the fore- 
ground now arrest our attention. They give the water- 
edge a very ragged appearance and cause one to exer- 
cise his imagination as to just where the “Shore-Line” 
really is. The jutting log farther down arising from a 
marshy-looking bank is another obtrusive invader that 
blocks any further view of the water-edge beyond this 
point. The color-tone along this fringed edge, however, 
and including most of the foreground, is very well 
rendered. If Mr. Webster would select a different 
point of view which will exclude the overhanging 
foliage on a perfectly calm and bright day, there is no 
doubt that a very pleasing and attractive picture of 
the “‘Shore-Line”’ can be made. 

Joun T. CROMER. 


Tue first sensation one gets in looking at the “Shore- 
Line” is that of unbalance. All the deep shadows are 
on the right, and most of them concentrated in the upper 
right corner. Then one wonders if the shore-line is the 
real subject. If it is not, what is? It is hard to decide, 
as there is no unity of subject. The best lines of the 
composition are those of the not-ungraceful arch in the 
exact center. This line could be harmonised with that 
of the shore, and unity approximated by trimming an 
inch from the right and an inch and a half from the left. 

The data state that it was windy when exposure was 
made and that the water was rough. The print does 
not show this; the one and one-half seconds exposure, 
however, explains it. Though the shadows are dark 
enough to indicate underexposure, it seems that, with 
stop F/11, at 9 o’clock—when evidently there was 
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some hazy sunlight at least—and even with a three- 
time filter, this exposure should be ample. 

Aside from the detail-less shadows, the tonal values 
seem to be good. The quality of definition, especially 
in the overhanging branches, is very pleasing. 

Bert Leacu. 


My first impression upon seeing Mr. Webster's 
picture was that there was not much to criticise about 
it. I felt that I would be well satisfied if I could 
personally get as pleasing a result every time I made an 
exposure. 

However, a further study shows several things 
which, in my humble opinion, might be brought out ina 
little different manner and make considerable improve- 
ment in the final result. First of all, there are too many 
heavy black tree-trunks in the right foreground. They 
draw the eye away from what is or should be the princi- 
pal object of interest in the picture—the vista of the 
lake under the leafy limbs. Then the blurred effect of 
the leaves is not pleasing, the sky is entirely character- 
less and the water is not much better. To sum up, the 
heavy tree-trunks give it an overbalanced effect. 
particularly as there is no character to the sky and 
water on the left of the picture, and the blurred effect 
of the leaves makes one wonder what it is all about. 

In the published data I note that it was a windy day 
and that the exposure was one and a half seconds with a 
filter. I believe that if another attempt be made late 
in the afternoon, from a point that does not include the 
heavy trees in the immediate foreground, and when 
there are shadows on the water, and either omit the 
filter, if it is windy, so as to make a short enough ex- 
posure to bring out the leaves; or if a filter is used, 
select a day that is not windy, I think that a very pleas- 
ing picture will be the result. 

Frankutn G. McIntosu. 





Mr. Wesster has done a good piece of work which 
shows appreciation of the artistic possibilities of land- 
scape-photography. Technically, the picture could 
have been improved with a longer exposure. This 
would have given detail to the shadows and to the 
surface of the water which appears dead except near 
the shore-line. 

Better composition could have been obtained from 
a different viewpoint. The distant shore bisects the 
picture horizontally, while the overhanging bough, 
the nearer shore and the tree-trunks form an irritating 
series of vertical lines. The numerous trunks weaken 
the right side of the picture, which would have been 
strengthened by one sturdy trunk. The interlacing 
boughs lead the eye in a circle instead of to a definite 
point. The shore-lines tend to lead the eve into the 
picture; but this purpose is frustrated by the overhang- 
ing limb. Also the eye enters the left side of the pic- 
ture by this path and if unobstructed would come to 
rest to the left of the center. 

I suggest that the picture be remade from some 
viewpoint which would lead the nearer shore from near 
the left corner past the center and into the right half 
of the picture. Also that the horizon be lowered a 
trifle and, if possible, some cloud-forms and ripple on 
the water be included to break the monotony of these 
parts of the picture. On the whole, Mr. Webster is to 
be congratulated on his choice of subject-matter. 

H. C. McKay. 


THE apparent overexposure or bad lighting has 
obliterated the subject-matter necessary to be entitled 
to a picture of a “shore-line”. This has the effect of 
having been made through a too heavy filter. If it 


were not for the title, one would hardly suspect that it 
was the intention of the camerist to represent a shore- 
line. The greatly curved limbs and tree trunks inter- 
mingled with the straight ones is bad subject-matter, 
and the black fallen tree-trunk in the middle distance 
is very puzzling. The balance of the picture has been 
upset by being divided virtually in the center both 
vertically and horizontally, the distant line at the left 
coming exactly in the center. Although virtually 
black tree-trunks are a great asset to the tonal values 
in many photographs, in this case they are bad on 
account of too great contrast with the sunlit foreground 
and water far too light to render correctly. 


W. B. OELze. 


Ix the reproduction of “Shore-Line” I can easily find 
two pictures. For instance, cut off the right side of 
the picture at the left edge of the left-hand tree, and 
the remaining picture appears as a shore-line. Also 
cut off the left-hand part of the print at a point where 
the log in the water touches the shore, and a neat group 
of trees remains. Either of the pictures mentioned 
suits me better than the present one. 

To my eye, the horseshoe-shaped effect of the tree- 
limbs in the center of the picture is disturbing. Also 
there is a lack of character in the water as portrayed. 
The data give one and one-half second exposure on a 
windy day. In that case the water was probably in 
motion. The long exposure has flattened out any sign 
of waves or ripples on the surface, and it makes the 
river(?) look flat. 

The great contrast between the water and the dark 
tree-trunks makes a picture of both together somewhat 
of a problem for a photographer. Another thing that 
adds to the strong contrast is that the sun is evidently 
in front of the camera, leaving the right side of the 
trees in shadow to a large extent. 

Of course, it is hard for a person not on the spot to 
judge correctly: but may I suggest a viewpoint on the 
shore in the background, and making a picture looking 
this way, with the sun more nearly behind the camera? 

A. L. Overton. 


Pictures such as Mr. Webster’s remind me of how 
little I know of art, and urge me to try to know more. 
In trying to criticise this print, I feel as if I were beyond 
my depth. However, here's the best I have. Owing 
to the dense shadows on the trees, it is evident that 
the print was undertimed or under-filtered, so that 
details were eliminated. 

Tonal value of leaves, sky and water is very fine. 
The shore-line is too near the center of the picture and 
not distinct enough to merit the title. The picture 
should have clouds to balance the lower right corner, 
and to cover the blank space in the upper left corner, 
where the eve will wander. Trimming close to the 
leaves on the left and darkening the blank corners would 
improve the print; but there is far too much material for 
just one print to unify it. Trimming an inch each way 
from the center will give a pretty print free of most of 
the above-mentioned faults. I have found it a little 
difficult to get values correctly registered with a 
Wratten filter on other than a Wratten plate; but the 
trouble is with me in not being familiar with the added 
times for each filter with other film-emulsions. 

J. E. Carson. 


Force of Habit 


“Yes, I am very fond of the ‘movies’”’ said old Mrs. 
Joy, “but I always attend the first performance. You 
see, the critics are there and all the actors are doing 
their best!” 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








A Clever Photo-Salesman 


HE was a determined-looking individual, and he car- 
ried an old canvas camera-case, and a package done up 
in a newspaper. He caught the attention of the clerk, 
and unwrapped the parcel, displaying several negatives. 
They were overexposed, and looked like plateholder- 
slides. The pictures on the plates showed movement in 
great abundance. ‘Dese blates was wrong,” he began, 
“da oxposures was blenty, and da dewelopers was right, 
but dese blates was no goot!” 

Tactful inquiry brought forth the information that 
the customer specialised (?) in chicken-pictures. His 

‘“amera was a very antiquated model, aptly described 
by the youngest clerk as “equipped with waterproof 
stops and a rapid reading-glass lens”. He showed a 
negative, made in one second, of a chicken flying over a 
fence, or coming back, it was hard to tell which. The 
complaint was always the same: “Dese blates was 
wrong. I want anodder dozen for dem.” 

Finally, the salesman managed to suggest that the 
customer reduce the negatives. The customer wanted 
to know, “‘How is dis reduce business done?” The 
salesman, with a burst of inspiration, remarked that 
the best way, in that particular case, was to boil the 
plates in salt water and, when the glass commenced to 
clear, to take them out quickly. If not taken out soon 
enough, they would make good chicken-house windows. 
The customer seemed impressed and walked out of the 
store, while the remaining clerks smothered their 
laughter until he was out of hearing. 

A few days later the determined customer appeared 
again—on the war-path this time. He hunted up the 
salesman, while the other clerks gathered again within 
hearing-distance, to see what would happen. The cus- 
tomer related angrily what had occurred; how all the 
film had run off the plates and left them bare. The sales- 
man inquired sympathetically if he had added the salt 
before or after the water commenced to boil. The cus- 
tomer said that he had put it in when he put the 
water on the fire. “That’s too bad,’ remarked the 
salesman regretfully, “there is nothing to do now but 
to buy another dozen plates and start all over again.” 
And the customer bought them! M 


It was his Finish 


A FOOLHARDY camerist had attempted to photo- 
graph an eagle’s nest situated on the top of a high cliff, 
and, repelled by the infuriated parent-birds, had fallen 
to the hard road below. Several persons—inmates 
of a nearby asylum for demented cameramen—had 
gathered in a state of curiosity about the mangled 
body of the hapless photographer and wondered what 
it was all about. Surveying the bruises and discolora- 
tions of the almost lifeless body, one member of the 
party remarked, “Seems to me it’s a case of chromatic 
vituperation!”. Murmurs of assent from the rest, 
while the dying man moved as if annoyed. “No;” 
ventured another of the mentally bereft, “it’s a case 
of spherical altercation!” Signs of approval from the 
companions of the speaker, while the prostrate man 


dissented with a jerk of the head. “I think I know;” 
sagely observed the third participant in the conference, 
“it’s a case of critical definition!”. “Aye, aye!” 
came from the eager lips of the others. The dying 
man slowly opened his eyes—one sad look, and he was 


gone! 
Economy 


Tue future of a photographic concern and its per- 
sonnel is an obscure problem when the concern is up 
for sale. This was realised very fully by the bromide 
printer of a shop which changed hands some years 
ago. 

The new owner was an economist. In proof of 
this he kept a record of the number of grains of metol 
per negative and print developed. Also a series of 
similar records relating to all the other details. 
Finally, he approached the printer and asked him 
how he knew when exposures were complete. The 
printer replied, “Instinct.” 

“But,” said the new comer, “is it not possible that 
you may be using a fraction of a second’s light too 
much each time?” 

“Easy, but it doesn’t hurt the prints.” 

“No, but if you give (say) an extra half-second a 
thousand times over, that is five hundred seconds, 
or about nine minutes’ electric light wasted. Can 
you not think of anything to prevent it?” 

The printer, a bit of a wag, answered: “Oh, yes; 
I used to work with an alarm-clock strapped to my 
ear. It went off each time the exposure was complete.” 

The writer can vouch for the new owner's reply, as 
he was present and heard it. It ran thus: 

“Oh, that would be too noisy here. But I have an 
old wrist-watch at home. It goes all right; Ill bring 
it for you.” And he did.— 

J. R. H. in Photographic Dealer. 


A Lingering Obstacle 


Faxton was an ardent though not always tactful 
~amerist. Motoring through beautiful Clifton, on 
the North Shore, last July, in search of pictorial motives, 
he stopped, spellbound, before a pretty cottage, whose 
porch was glorified by a massive display of crimson 
ramblers. As he stood, camera in hand and lost in 
admiration of the alluring spectacle, he was startled 
by a voice which came from an upper window. It 
belonged to a woman who demanded to know what he 
wanted. Not a little confused, Faxton replied, “I 
merely wanted to take—” “Take nothing!” she 
snapped. “Yesterday one of you motorists stopped 
here and took a whole armful of my beautiful ramblers. 
The best thing is to take yourself off, or I'll call the 
police.” Faxton quietly and silently entered his car 
and, as he drove rapidly away, he reflected on the way 
in which he had expressed himself. It then occurred 
to him that, had he substituted “make” for “take” 
—making, not taking, pictures—he would not have 
conveyed a larcenous impression and he might have 
a lovely picture tucked away in his camera. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 
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Members’ Show, the Camera Club, New York 


THE annual members’ show of The Camera Club, 
New York, opened September 1, 1923, and continued 
until September 30. It then went, on invitation, to 
the United States National Museum (Smithsonian 
Institution), Washington, D. C., where it will be dis- 
played until December 1, 1923. 

Very careful selections were made, this year, and 
the quality of pictorial work exceeded any heretofore 
shown. Bromide and chloride prints occupied most 
of the space; but many gums, transfers, carbons and 
bromoils were included in the exhibit, and a new proc- 
ess—Rosinophigmentipia, a modification of the dust- 
ing-on process—attracted much attention and favor- 
able comment. 

Taking the catalog alphabetically, the more promi- 
nent exhibitors were: Col. J. M. Andrews (4); H. D. 
Bernstein (1); A. W. Courtney (1); Bertram Cox, 
F. R. P.S. (6); M. Degenhardt, D. D.S. (2); Edward 
Heim (3); Austin K. Hanks (2); Fred Judge, F. R. P.S. 
(6); T. W. Kilmer, M.D. (6); John H. Keim (6); 
Alexander Keighley, F. R. P. S. (4); Henry Kreuder, 
M. D. (3); Ben J. Lubschez (5); J. H. McKinley (3); 
FE. L. H. McGinnis, M. D. (2); Nickolas Muray (6): 
D. 8. Mungillo (2); J. B. Pardoe, D. D. S. (5); Joseph 
Petrocelli (6); Harry E. Robinson (2); Miss Frances 
Toms (2); M. W. Tingley (6); Maximilian Foch, 
F. R. P. S. (3); Karl Tausig (6); J. B. Temple (3); Dr. 
Floyd Eugene Vail (3). Fioyp Vatt, F. R. P. S. 


Please Follow the Rules 


WE are always glad to receive pictures for our two 
monthly prize-competitions; and the more pictures we 
receive, the better we are pleased; for it proves that 
our readers take an interest in the competitions. How- 
ever, to conduct these competitions properly we have 
formulated rules which competitors should observe. 
We dislike to find fault with those who enter pictures; 
but we must call attention to an increasing tendency on 
the part of some to disregard rule 4 in the Advanced 
Competition and rule 6 in the Beginners’ Competition. 
Both rules are essentially alike, and request that a 
print be sent with the maker’s name and address, the 
title of the picture and the month of competition written 
on the back. Ina letter, sen? separately, the data for the 
picture should be sent us, preferably on our data-blanks, 
which we are glad to send to any one wishing to enter 
pictures. 

We regret to say that we are receiving many pictures 
with data written on the back of the picture; and, in 
many instances, they are incomplete. The use of our 
data-blank would assist the sender to give more infor- 
mation about his print. Also, it would mean that 
such data would not have to be re-copied when the 
picture is received. If our contestants will please 
remember the rules it will aid us to conduct the compe- 
titions more efficiently and save much extra work; 
besides, it will furnish data in a more complete form. 
We are always glad to furnish the data-blanks and will 
appreciate the co-operation of our readers. 


A Photographic Survey of the Sky 


Durtne the week of September 23 to 30 the French 
National Meteorological Service, with the assistance 
of the official meteorological stations and professional 
photographers in all parts of western Europe, made 
photographs of the sky three times daily at the hours 
of 7 a.M., 1 p.M., and 6 p.m., Greenwich time. These 
photographs were to record the clouds in the sky at 
the hours named. Contrasty pictures were desired. 
A small portion of the horizon was to be included in 
each photograph whenever possible, and the plates 
were to be marked with the point of the compass at 
which the camera was directed. The series of photo- 
graphs was to be arranged as a complete record of the 
appearance of the sky from day to day during the 
week. We shall be interested to hear of the results 
obtained. 


Willoughby’s Educational Exhibit 


Cuarvtes G. WiLtLouGcHBy, 110 West 32nd Street, 
New York City, the well-known dealer in photographic 
supplies, is to hold a free educational exhibit of photo- 
graphic apparatus and materials at the store, Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 29, 30 and 31, 1923, 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings from 8 to 10 p.m. This exhibit will consist 
of a display by representative manufacturers in the 
photographic field, such as the Acme Motion-Picture 
Projector Co., Ansco Company, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Harold M. Bennett, Brieloff Manufac- 
turing Company, A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co., 
Gevaert Company, Hammer Dry Plate Company, 
Ilex Optical Company, Mallinckrodt Chemical Com- 
pany, Presto Manufacturing Company, Sept Cinema 
Company, Wollensak Optical Company, W. C. Wood 
Manufacturing Co., Eastman Kodak Company and 
others. All who are interested in photography are 
invited to visit this exhibition and to see what is new 
and up-to-date in the photographic fieid. 


Zeppelin Hall as Film-Studio 


Tue largest film-studio in the world has just been 
established at Staaken, outside of Berlin, Germany. 
In size it exceeds even the large studios at Hollywood, 
Los Angeles. The studio is the huge aviation-hall 
from which during the war the Zeppelins began their 
flights. The decision of the German authorities to 
use the Tempelhofer Field in Berlin, the aviation- 
center of the capital, left this aerodrome vacant, and a 
German film-corporation saw possibilities of making 
the place a German “Hollywood.” Work is already 
under way to transform the place into an absolutely 
modern film-city. The aviation-hall, which has an 
area of $2,500 yards and a length of 1,516 yards, with a 
height of about 44 yards, has been fitted up so that 
scenes of every description can be filmed, from an 
arctic blizzard to California sunshine, the latter being 
provided by hundreds of lights mounted on moveable 
platforms suspended from the roof and a blue-painted 
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horizon which makes it possible to replace by artificial 
lights every variation of natural light. 

Asta Neilsen, the well-known Danish film-star, 
aided by a group of German actors and actresses, is at 
present engaged in reproducing in the studio a play 
depicting the life of Christ, which is to be shown on 
Christmas day, this year, in all the principal cities of 
the world. It is the aim of the corporation to show the 
world that Germany can produce films equal to any- 
thing that has come out of Los Angeles. 


Is It Too Much to Ask? 


Ir has been a source of deep satisfaction to the 
Publisher of Puoto-Era MaGaztne to receive more 
than the usual number of complimentary Ictters with 
regard to the magazine, its departments, advertisers, 
policy and service. To be sure, it is not perfect, nor 
can it rest on its laurels. However, it is edited, printed 
and published with the sincere and definite purpose to 
issue a photographic magazine that has its own ideas 
and is not attempting to follow or to “beat” its com- 
petitors. There is plenty of room for all, and if PHoto- 
Era MaGazine occupies a respected and honored 
place, all its own, in the photographic world it is due 
to the fundamental policy of trying to build on a firm 
foundation and with the understanding that a maga- 
zine must have more than pictures, type and paper to 
render true service to its readers. 

The summer just past has been fruitful in the ac- 
quisition of new and helpful ideas and suggestions. 
The coming year will bring many good things from far 
and near. One subscriber writes, ““The trouble with 
Puoro-Era MaGazine is that more people do not know 
about it. I’m responsible for many of your new sub- 
scribers, and glad of it.”” In view of what has been 
said and because of the new, interesting, and different 
material that is scheduled for 1924, is it too much to 
ask our friends to speak a good word for Puotro-Era 
MaGazine whenever they may have the opportunity? 


Photo-Era Magazine for Christmas 


Last year, several subscribers took us to task because 
we delayed suggesting that PHoto-Era MaAGazIne 
would make an exceilent and acceptable Christmas- 
gift for a photographic friend. Therefore, we are 
beginning now to remind our readers that Christmas 
is not very far off and that it is not too early to prepare 
a list of photographic friends and acquaintances. There 
will be an attractive Christmas card which we shall 
send direct to the recipient of the subscription-gift or 
which may be mailed direct by the one making the 
gift. The year 1924 has many good things in store for 
readers of the magazine. There will be articles that 
are different and that will be a welcome variation 
from dry, technical reading. If you have a friend 
whom you wish to encourage and help on to photo- 
graphic success, send him a subscription to PHoto-Era 
MaGazineE for Christmas. 


Using Plates by the Thousand 


A COTEMPORARY magazine is responsible for an article 
telling how two scientists used the large number of 
21,000 plates in an effort to obtain a photograph of 
the atom in collision. We are glad to note that the 
pictures were reported a success. The object in 
making this huge number of photographs was to ob- 
tain a pictorial record of the disintegration of the 
atom, and also to test its stability. 


Pictures at Texas State Exposition 


ALTHOUGH received too late to be used in our Sep- 
tember issue, we call attention to the following an- 
nouncement because it proves that photography is 
becoming an important factor in our business and 
community-life. 

““We are very eager to have specimens of photo- 
graphic work for exhibit in the photographic division 
of the Fine Arts Department of the Texas Exposition. 
This Exposition, as you know, will be held in Austin, 
October 1-6 and entries must be received by George 5S. 
Nalle, chairman of the photographic division, at 601 
East Sixth Street, Austin, on or before September 29. 

“Pictures may be of any size and may be framed or 
mat mounted. Two portraits and two other pictures 
will be received from each exhibitor and cash prizes 
and ribbons will be awarded in both professional and 
amateur classes. Pictures submitted in the professional 
class must be made entirely by the individual or the 
firm which exhibits. Each picture must have the name 
and address on the reverse side and must be marked 
for the professional or amateur class. 

“Please remember that this is in no way a local 
exhibit. Exhibits from all parts of the state and out- 
side the state are desired. We hope that vou may have 
an example or two of your work at the Exposition and 
we assure you that your entries will receive the very 
best care and consideration.” 

Texas State Expositton 
GrEorGE 8S. NALLE, 
Chairman Photo-Division. 


An Opportunity—Suggested by Our Readers 


Ix our advertising-pages we call our readers’ attention 
to an opportunity for them to obtain one or more 
photographic books at no expense to themselves. A 
little effort among friends and relatives should result 
in the required number of subscriptions to PHoto-Era 
MaGazine which will earn the desired photographic 
books without expense. There are many who would 
like to obtain books on photography, but the cost 
of some books is too high for slender purses. Here is 
an opportunity. The idea was suggested by a number 
of our old subscribers. It is now up to those who 
really wish a good book on photography to get to 
work. We are ready to do our part. Remember that 
there is a time limit, December 31, 1923. 


Historical Apparatus at Kingston 


An English newspaper calls attention to the Zoo- 
praxiscope which is now exhibited at the Kingston-on- 
Thames Public Library, stating that it was the in- 
vention of Edward James Muybridge, a native of 
Kingston, born on April 9, 1830. Muybridge, when a 
young man, went to the United States, where he be- 
came director of the photographic survey of the Pacific 
coast. While he was in California, a controversy arose 
as to whether a horse, while trotting, had at any one 
moment its four feet off the ground. The argument 
resulted in a wager between two millionaires. Muy- 
bridge attempted to solve the problem by means of 
photography, and some of his instantaneous photo- 
graphs showed the horse with all its feet simultaneously 
clear of the ground. He then conceived the idea of 
making a series of photographs in rapid succession, 
and one of the millionaires, who possessed a stud of 
horses, arranged for the experiment to be carried out. 
So successful was this and other experiments that Mr. 
Muybridge carried his investigations further. In 1884 
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he invented an apparatus which, with the aid of an 
optical lantern, projected his photographs on to a 
screen. This apparatus, which he called the “Zoo- 
praxiscope” (as virtually all the photographs were of 
animal locomotion), was the forerunner of the modern 
Kinematograph. Muybridge died at Kingston in 
May, 1904. 


Forty Years an Editor 


Dr. Epwarp F. Bicetow, editor of The Guide to 
Nature, published at Arcadia, Sound Beach, Connecti- 
cut, the organ of The Agassiz Association, is celebrating 
his fortieth year as an editor. Readers of PHorto- 
Era’ MaGazine are familiar with Dr. Bigelow through 
his contributions to the magazine, in the form of arti- 
cles and illustrations. 

Dr. Bigelow began his editorial career as city- 
editor of The Middleton Herald, Middleton, Con- 
necticut, in October 1883, after serving for several 
years as correspondent of The Connecticut Valley Ad- 
vertiser. Since that time, he has been editor or owner 
of four dailies, three weeklies and several monthlies. 
For two years Dr. Bigelow was president of the Con- 
necticut Editorial Association, which he had an active 
part in forming. The past fifteen years Dr. Bigelow 
has been editor of The Guide to Nature. This magazine 
stands unique and unexcelled in all the country as a 
nature-magazine. It is devoted to outdoor recreations, 
nature-study, horticulture and_ wild-life. We feel 
free to say that we believe that Dr. Bigelow’s best work 
has been put into the magazine. 

Arcadia, the headquarters of the magazine, where 
the editorial offices are situated, is a wild tract of land. 
It has nearly five hundred feet of road-frontage, with 
innumerable trees and shrubs, and fourteen buildings, 
in the center of the village. It makes a community- 
center, including a local church and a place of as- 
semblage for educators, naturalists and tourists from 
everywhere. This rapidly growing, novel institution 
is of especial interest and helpfulness to every person 
interested in the wild or cultivated nature of the State. 
It is heartily co-operating with various local and 
national efforts to increase interest in our parks, forestry 
and preservation of game and wild life in general. 

Any of our subscribers who are interested in nature- 
study would do well to read The Guide to Nature, for it 
is filled with interesting articles about birds, animals 
and flowers. The subscription-price is only $1.50 a 
year, and we are sure that the magazine is worth more 
than that to the nature-lover. 


With the American Red Cross 


Since the war, the work of the American Red Cross 
has gone steadily on. It is less dramatic, perhaps, than 
in the days when we eagerly scanned the headlines 
each morning to see if the Allies’ lines were holding, 
but it is no less important. And it is a work which is 
of vital importance to you. For the program which 
the Red Cross mapped out for itself at the close of the 
war, and which it has been following closely ever since, 
is nothing less than a nation-wide campaign against 
preventable disease, and for better health for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Such a campaign, you may think, is not greatly 
needed. But consider the figures. Three quarters 
of a million people die every year from preventable 
disease, 200,000 of them from tuberculosis. Accidents 
take a toll of 100,000 yearly, and half a million are so 
badly injured they can no longer support themselves. 


Every year 16,000 women die in childbirth, 300,000 
children die before reaching their first birthday. Twenty 
per cent. of our school children are under weight 
for height and age, and 12,000,000 school days are lost 
to measles yearly. Nine labor days are lost through 
sickness by the average working man every year. The 
death rate over forty is rising. 

That these figures can be greatly reduced by such a 
public health-campaign as the Red Cross aims to carry 
out, is the opinion of health-experts. The support 
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of the American people, however, is vital to its success. 
The work that is done, is done with the dollar member- 
ship-fees that are collected during the Roll-Call each 
year, from Armistice Day to Thanksgiving. This 
year the Roll-Call will be held from November 11 to 29. 
Remember those dates, and do your share toward the 
work by joining. 


Dr. T. W. Kilmer’s One-Man Show 


Dvrtnc the entire month of October, Dr. T. W. Kil- 
mer will have a one-man show at the Camera Club, 
121 West 68th Street, New York. There will be shown 
about forty 11 x 14 multiple-gum prints. The col- 
lection embraces many portraits of men, mostly large 
heads, with a few landscapes, marines, and genres. 
Those of our readers who are in New York, or expect 
to be in that city during October, should avail them- 
selves of this exceptional opportunity to see Dr. Kil- 
mer’s justly praised collection. 
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WE have been staying lately very high in the Swiss 
mountains. In the hotel were a number of English 
guests, young people who have been forced to leave 
their homes, professions and pursuits, and to submit to 
a lengthy stay in this pure and rarefied air, for the pur- 
pose of regaining health. They are consumptives doing 
the “cure” under medical supervision and in the very 
best surroundings. They all look well, and their sun- 
browned faces would deceive a stranger. It is only 
when one meets them in the village, sauntering slowly 
instead of walking briskly like the ordinary tourists, 
that one realises a malignant malady has gripped them. 
It is one of the tragedies of the mountains, for they are 
real exiles who dare not leave their enchanting prison, 
the sentence in some of the more serious cases being 
one or two years. But there is a bright side to the 
picture; for most of them ultimately recover in the rare- 
fied mountain air which gives Nature the chance it 
needs to fight the enemy. 

The reader may wonder—and not without reason— 
what all this has to do with photography, and, before 
his patience is exhausted, we hasten to connect it up. 
These forced residents in the mountains are, to a man, 
amateur-photographers. Many of them, on their 
arrival, know nothing of the pursuit. They settle 
down in their novel surroundings, strictly limited as to 
what they may do in the way of exercise and diversions, 
and, inevitably, photography emerges as almost the 
only occupation that meets the case. As they practise 
it, there is no great expenditure of energy. They can 
reproduce the mountains on which they gaze for so 
many hours each day while lying out on their balconies. 
They can give their absent friends glimpses of their 
strange life and surroundings. There are snapshots at 
the little station of the departure of time-expired pa- 
tients; photographs of the native life of the place and 
the dog that draws the milkcart in summer and the 
sleigh in winter; the famous waterfall, the grave of so 
many photographic efforts, rushing on indifferent to the 
attempts of button-pressers to represent in one picture 
the glitter of the fast-moving water and the dark, 
surrounding foliage. There are interiors to photo- 
graph, their bedrooms and private balconies, decorated 
and made homelike with pictures, photographs and 
other belongings, and, as the seasons progress and 
deep snow covers the ground, and the gay crowds of 
sports people arrive, fresh photographic possibilities are 
encountered, and the favorite summer-views are por- 
trayed in different guise. 

The films are all given over to the local photographer, 
and the following evening, after dinner, little packets 
of prints arrive. There is naturally much comparing 
of results, and lively interest is aroused not only in the 
photographs, but in fellow-photographers. Nearly all 
the patients have books in which they paste the prints, 
which, month by month, build up our interesting record 
of their daily life. Thus, photography once more 
demonstrates its amazing usefulness in a sphere little 
known to the outside world. 

In looking through some of the albums, we thought 
that we detected the reason so many people, who take 
up photography enthusiastically, soon lose interest and 
drop it altogether. Instead of devoting the small 


amount of time and thought necessary to understand 
the mechanism of the camera, its limitations and capa- 
bilities, they are content to use it asa toy. They take 
the sometimes deceptive viewfinder at its face value 
and, oblivious of stops, lighting and shutter-speed, snap 
off the brilliant-looking views. We could only wonder 
at the comparatively good results obtained when we 
noticed the haphazard way in which the exposures were 
made. With a sympathetic eye and copious explana- 
tions we could discover and disentangle the departing 
friends at the station, the dog with the sledge, and even 
the waterfall; but how much more convincing they 
might have been if a little thought had been bestowed 
on making the pictures. 

The use of photographs for advertising-purposes 
seems at last beginning to go ahead in this country. 
Up to now it has been the exception, rather than the 
rule, to see photographic illustrations of goods for sale 
in the magazines, and they are seldom of first-rate 
quality or in the least arresting. It has always seemed 
to us a serious, though probably merited, reflection on 
British photography that Kodak has found it necessary 
to employ painters and black-and-white artists to drive 
home the delights of a camera. But the influence of 
the United States and Canada is slowly making itself 
felt, and in this connection an article has been pub- 
lished, in a recent number of Houghton’s Professional 
Bulletin, on how to make photographs for use with 
advertisements—illustrated, alas! by somewhat uncon- 
vincing photographs. The advice that the writer 
gives is sound; for he protests against the unrestrained 
use of the aerograph and Chinese white which has been 
so prevaleni, the prints losing in consequence the bed- 
rock truth we look for in an untouched photograph. 

But the British photographer who aspires to work for 
advertisers has something to learn in another direction. 
He must cultivate imagination. Spot-lighting and 
toned backgrounds are no doubt useful adjuncts; but 
alone they will not make an arresting picture of such 
prosaic articles as shirts and coats, or bales of soft 
towels, as the illustrations to the article mentioned 
demonstrate. To make a success of such subjects, the 
cameraman must have originality and a feeling for 
design. The beginner could learn much by studying 
the advertising-pages of the American periodicals, some 
of which have come our way. The resourcefulness, 
originality and vision of the men—or are they women? 
—in making their appeal is a revelation to us, and we 
often spend more time over the illustrated advertise- 
ments than on the rest of the book! 

Most photographic books are dull reading to those 
who do not photograph; but there will be an exception 
to this in the new book, by Ward Muir, shortly to be 
published. He is still undecided about its title, but at 
present it is called “Reminiscences behind the Camera”’, 
and it carries out what its title suggests. With the 
exception of his years-of-war service, Mr. Ward Muir’s 
experiences and ‘adventures have been mostly in rela- 
tionship to the camera, so that his book promises to be 
of exceptional interest to photographers, while others 
can enjoy this modern writer’s style with its shrewd 
knowledge of human nature and touches of dry humor. 

(Continued on page 230) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


AgertAL Haze anp its Errect oN PHOTOGRAPHY FROM 
THE Atr. Monograph No. 4. Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 84 pages,42 illustrations, bibliography, index 
of authors, index of subjects. Price, cloth $2.50. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 

“Aerial Haze and its Effect on Photography from 
the Air” is number four of a series of highly technical 
monographs on the theory of photography, issued by 
the Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. Reviews of the first three numbers have ap- 
peared in these columns. The Research Laboratory of 
the Eastman Kodak Company began a study of photo- 
graphy from the air early in 1918, in collaboration with 
the Department of Military Aeronautics of the United 
States Army, the special problem being the study of 
aerial haze in its application to military aerial photo- 
graphy. The work had not been completed when the 
Armistice was signed in November 1918; but by consent 
of the military authorities, it was brought to a conclu- 
sion sufficient to enable general results of practical 
value to be deduced from the measurements, although 
the work can be carried on to a much larger extent in 
the future. It was thought desirable to publish the 
results obtained and especially the methods employed, 
so that any future work along these lines may have 
the advantage of the experience gained. The book 
gives a full description of the methods adopted both in 
the air and in the laboratory to measure the effect of 
aerial haze, and by the use of tables and graphs illus- 
trates the way in which haze reduces contrast, also how 
various photographic materials act under identical haze- 
conditions. Data for the correct exposure and develop- 
ment of plates to obtain the best results under haze- 
conditions were obtained, as well as the sensitomeric 
characteristics of the plates best suited for air-work. 
Means of interpretation were devised by which suitable 
sensitomeric methods and data would give all possible 
information concerning the usefulness of a plate for 
photography in the air. The book is divided into 
chapters as follows: Preface, Introduction; The Meth- 
ods of Photographic Photometry; The Measurement 
of Aerial Haze; The Duplication of Aerial Conditions 
in the Laboratory; The Materials and Conditions Best 
Suited for Aerial Photography; The Haze-Effect Pro- 
duced by Pure Dry Air. These are followed by 
Bibliography, Index of Authors and Index of Subjects. 
The volume will be found of value and interest to the 
technician; but the average photographer will find it 
somewhat difficult reading. It is not a book for the 
untrained amateur or professional worker. 


SWITZERLAND IN SUMMER, by Will and Carine Cadby. 
Part II, the Grisons. 128 pagesand map. Twenty- 
one illustrations from original photographs. Price, 
cloth, 5 shillings. London: Mills and Boon, Limited. 
The authors of this delightful little volume need no 

introduction to readers of Pooto-ErA MaGazine. As 

photographers, authors and experienced travelers in 


Switzerland they are too well known to require further 
reference in these pages. Their latest literary offering 
is of the same high standard as the preceding volume 
and of great interest and practical value to the tourist. 
The illustrations are excellent and assist to make clear 
the text. Those of our readers who have been to 
Switzerland or contemplate visiting that beautiful 
country will do well to read “Switzerland in Summer” 
by our friends the Cadbys. 


o 


Making Unevenly Dried Films Lie Flat 


WueEN films are dried by artificial heat they some- 
times dry very rapidly, says Kodakery, but when they 
dry very rapidly they do not dry evenly. Frequently, 
both edges of the films and sections across their entire 
width will be “bone dry” while other parts of the films 
are still moist. This will make the films buckle in 
drying. This difficulty can be avoided by drying the 
films ten feet or farther from the source of heat, and it 
can also be corrected after it has occurred by placing 
the dry films, say, half an inch apart, face down, on a 
sheet of clean paper, a few feet long, which is then 
rolled around an ordinary cardboard mailing tube, 
114 inches or more in diameter, so the films will be 
given a backward curve, that is, a curve like the letter 
U, with the emulsion-side of the film on the outside of 
the U. 

If removed from the roll at the right time (usually 
at the end of two or three hours) they will lie as smooth 
and flat as a sheet of paper. If left in the roll for sev- 
eral hours, they will retain the backward curve, but 
this curve can bé readily removed and the films made 
perfectly flat by again placing them in the roll—other 
side up this time—and leaving them there about half 
an hour. 

The writer has experimented extensively with the 
flattening of films that were dried under extremely 
unfavorable conditions, and has found that the roll 
will always flatten perfectly both roll-films and film- 
pack films when pressure alone would not accomplish 
this result. 





London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Mr. Hoppé is again on his travels, this time in the 
East, and we are looking for a book of Beauty from 
Japan! We usually meet him at the monthly dinner 
of the P. E. N. Club, of which he is a member—probably 
the only one whose means of expression is the camer a 
and not the pen. 

The Times has been publishing articles by E. V. Lucas 
on the subject of “The Cinema”. The author of “Over 
Bemerton’s” always writes with charm and humor; 
but somehow we found his suggestions disappointing. 
In reading them, we felt that Mr. Lucas does not know 
very much about photography. He also has a great 
deal to say about the educative possibilities of the film; 
but have we not, for the last ten years, listened to sug- 
gestions and advice on this subject? | It is uphill work 
pressing for educative films when the onlookers rustle 
and retreat as soon as a series of natural history pictures 
begins. The kinema in the schools seems to be the only 
chance to use films seriously in education, and we can 
conceive of no better demonstration for children than 
the subjects suggested by Mr. Lucas: “The Fox in his 
Lair”, “The Badger Blundering through a Sussex 
Copse”’, “The Otter in his Haunts’’—in fact, all those 
creatures of our own countryside. 
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